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IVE EDITIONS other than the original 


French: Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian and now English. 


Here are a few 
typical opinions: 


“This is an excellent philosophical presentation of 
the major trends, schools and leaders of western 
philosophic Thought.” 

(Review for Religious—West Baden College, Indiana) 


“Father Edward Maziarz, C.P.P.S. of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Collegeville, who obtained his Ph.D. from the 
University of Ottawa, has rendered an immense serv- 
ice to English- “speaking professors and students of 
philosophy, by translat g the remarkable text-book 


of Fr. Thonnard.” 
(Revue de L’Univercite’ d’ Ottawa) 


“The ‘impossible’ done . . . Desclee could not have 
heralded the opening of their new office in New York 
in any better way than by opening up to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world this superb little book.” 
—America 


“An exciting one-volume yy KY hilosophy, an 
excellent panoramic survey of ‘The Thought of the 
sae —Ave Maria 


Recommended: Not only for Ecclesiastical students 
and College students, but also a “must” for the cul- 
tured public. 
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Do You Know About 


TREASURE OF THE 


MOHAWKS 
by Teri Martini 


Kateri Tekakwitha, the little Amer- 
ican Indian girl whom the Church 
calls “Venerable,” was born just 300 
years ago. Her dramatic, moving life 
is told here in a way to enchant and 
impress 8-to-11-year-olds. Illustrated. 

128 pp. $2.00 


KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI 

by Eva K. Betz 

The exciting, inspiring story of Fa- 
ther Damien de Veuster, who died a 
leper on Molokai. Thrillingly told for 


upper-graders. Illustrated. 
166 pp., $2.50 


“FAIREST STAR OF ALL” 
by Francis Edward Nugent 

Such widely differing writers as St. 
Theresa of Avila and Mary Lamb, as 
St. Augustine and George Bernard 
Shaw, have paid tribute to Mary. 
Many writers from many ages are in- 
cluded in this lovingly made anthol- 


ogy. 
70 pp., $1.50 


New Record for Children 


‘TM A SOLDIER IN CHRIST’S 
ARMY”—A record about Confirma- 
tion. 


Other side 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
SONG for Little Children. 


78 RPM or 45 RPM, unbreakable. 
$1.00. 
For Everyone 


THE ROSARY RECORD ALBUM 


—The fifteen decades with congrega- 
tional responses and musical back- 
ground. 3 LP records. 33 1/3 RPM. 
$10.00 complete. 


Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2361 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 


G== Mary Davm, S.S.N.D., traces 
her “passion for reading and writ- 
ing” to childhood days in the first dec- 
ade of the 1900's. The eldest of six chil- 
dren, Sister David reminisces, “The two 
little brothers who followed me at in- 
tervals of a year and two years were my 
very close companions. Together we 
played baseball with Dad on our side 
lawn and rivaled each other in being 
first to recognize his whistle of “The 
Campbells Are Coming’ that summoned 
us indoors at summer dusk. We clus- 
tered around our mother to coax for 
‘just one more’ of Andersen’s or Grimm’s 
fairy tales, as she read them aloud be- 
fore the open fire. No one that I have 
ever heard can rival my mother’s gift 
for dramatization; the mere tone of her 
voice would indicate (even later when 
she read us Dickens and Thackeray) 
the individuality of each character.” 

Reviewer in this issue of Grace Bran- 
ham's translation of Sacred Signs by 
Msgr. Romano Guardini, Sister David 
has been assistant librarian at the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame of Maryland since 
1939. She came to the school for the first 
time in 1916. Sister David was then ten 
and had been enrolled at Notre Dame 
of Maryland Preparatory School. Schol- 
arships made it possible for her to finish 
high school and college on the same 
campus. After graduation in 1927 Sister 
David applied for admittance to the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame and was 
accepted as a candidate. In June, 1938 
she received her M.A. in French from 
the Catholic University. 

Though she loved teaching, Sister Da- 
vid welcomed her appointment as assist- 
ant librarian because of the increased 
opportunity for reading and writing. 
Her translation of Paul Claudel’s Coro- 
nal was completed in 1943. The pub- 
lication of her version of Brother Law- 


rence’s Practice of the Presence of God’ 


appeared in 1945. Sister David's first 
completely original volume, a_ history 
entitled The College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, 1895-1945, was published 
two years later. 

For the past fifteen years, Sister David 
has frequently contributed reviews to 
Books on Trial. She has had articles 
published in America, The Catholic Li- 
brary World, The Catholic World, 
Modern Language Notes, and similar 











Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. 


periodicals. From among the many au- 
thors whose books share her college 
library’s stacks, Sister David chooses to 
pay Msgr. Edward Leen and Evelyn 
‘Waugh the compliment of naming them 
her favorites. 


Aro other reviewers in this issue: 
Doris Grumbach (reviewing Fran- 
coise Sagan’s A Certain Smile) is a fre- 
quent contributor to Catholic magazines 
and writes a regular column of book 
reviews for Information magazine. *For- 
merly on the editorial staffs of Made- 
moiselle and Time magazines, Mrs. 
Grumbach also teaches college English 
and tends to the needs of a large family. 

Theodore Maynard (reviewing But- 
ler’s Lives of the Saints) is one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost hagiographers. The num- 
ber of books he has written is now near- 
ing fifty. St. Ignatius and the Jesuits 
and The Life of Thomas Cranmer are 
his most recently published works. 

V. Howard Talley (reviewing Jacques 
Barzun’s Music in American Life and 
Paul Hume’s Catholic Church Music) 
is Assistant Professor of Music at the 
University of Chicago. 

Mary C. Dunne (Cteviewing Dale 
Fife’s Weddings in the Family) is an 
English teacher of many years experi- 
ence and a woman of wide-and varied 
interests. Sufhcient evidence for this 
statement is the first paragraph from a 
long feature story: which appeared re- 
cently in the Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald 
Times: “The spark plug of the newly 


formed hot rod club at Washington 


High School is Miss Mary Dunne, 
sprightly, greyhaired grande dame of the 
English department.” 
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Che Chomas Hore Association 
and | 
Garrar, Straus and Cudahy 


announce the winner 


of their Literary Contest for Sisters 


"Cransfigured World” 
by Sister M. Laurentia Digges, ec Ss ah 
Nount St Nary’s College, Los Angeles 


awarded one thousand dollars advance royalty as 
the best unpublished book-length manuscript submitted 


between April 1, 1955 and December Bl 1955 


Che award-winning book will be published iz 1957 


by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy and will be a 
selection of the Chomas Hor 2 Book Club 
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Important New Books 








A Little Learning 


By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—The au- 
thor of No Longer Two turns his 
years of experience in college teach- 
ing to excellent advantage in this 
thoughtful and practical handbook for 
the college student. He deals succes- 
sively with the proper environment, 
philosophy, and technique of study, 
and lays down those principles that 
assure success in college works. $3.50 


One Front Across the World 
By Douglas Hyde— The author of I 
Believed now tells of the invisible 
. struggle which is being waged be- 
tween Communism and Christianity 
for the soul of Asia. It is timely, well- 
written, and full of vivid facts and 
details of life in war-scarred Korea. 
A selection of The Thomas More Boo 
Club. $3.50 


Forward the Layman 

By J. M. Perrin, O.P.—As St. Pius X 
said: “It is most necessary to have 
in each parish a group of enlightened 
laymen, virtuous, resolute, and true 
apostles.” The author explains the 
challenge of the layman in a secular 
culture with force and clarity. He ex- 
plores the notion of apostolate, and 
the special task the laity has in the 
Church’s mission. $3.25 


Contemporary Philosophy 

By Frederick C. Copleston, 8.J.—In 
this new work, the author of the out- 
standing History of Philosophy, gives 
us a lucid analysis and criticism of 
two powerful modern currents of 
thought: logical positivism and exist- 
entialism. $4.00 


The Rule of St. Augustine 
With the Commentary of Blessed 


Alphonsus Orozco, O.S.A. 

Translated by Thomas A. Hand, O.S.A. 
The Rule of St. Augustine perennially 
remains one of the most influential 
documents in the history of Chris- 
tian asceticism. The commentary of 
Blessed Alphonsus de Orozco, now 
translated into English for the first 
time, will be welcomed by the grow- 
ing spiritual family of St. Augustine 
as well as by all those interested in 
the thought of the universally es- 
teemed Doctor. $2.75 


Praying Our Prayers 
By H. P. C. Lyons, S.J.—Meditations 
on the content of the Our Father, the 
Hail Mary, the Hail Holy Queen and 
the Anima Christi. The author has 
skillfully woven much of the Gospel 
story into these meditations. The read- 
er will find much in this book that 
will deepen his spirit of prayer and 
prompt him to self-examination. 
$1.50 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





“BOOKS ON TRIAL” ON TRIAL 


Editor: I strongly suspect that you will lose 
much more than you will gain by changing 
the title of your magazine, as suggested by 
Ralph L. Woods. The loss, I think, is cer- 
tain; the gain quite problematical. There may 
be a few who are willing to deprive them- 
selves of solid reviews of current books and 
sound articles on literary trends because of an 
emotional dislike for a periodical’s title. I sus- 
pect that you will have considerable trouble 
finding a title that will please all of them. 

You have made a reputation with the title 
Books on Trial. Why abandon it now when 
it has served you so well and when your main 
source of an increasing circulation is the sub- 
scriber and reader who sells Books on Trial 
to his acquaintances by high praise of its con- 
tents. And it is a rather apt title for a maga- 
zine that is devoted to reviews of books. That 
is exactly the status of books in the hands of 
reviewers: a trial by a supposedly competent 
judge. Your task is to provide, as you have in 
the past, the competent judges. 

Besides, I think you will find that maga- 
zines change their titles when editors and 
business managers are faced with a dwindling 
subscription list. Frequently it is prelude to 
suspension. You surely do not want to give 
your readers that impression. And then there 
is always the hope that those who allow a dis- 
like for a title to deprive themselves of a good 
literary diet may master their dislike. It may 
take a long time, as it did with Mr. Woods, 
but all are gainers by the wait. In any case it 
seems unfair to blame the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation for what is a whimsical criterion of 
selecting one’s magazine reading. 

Wii L. Lucey, S.J. 
Dinand Library 

Holy Cross College 
Worcester, Mass. 


For the record, Books on Trial is now in 
the process of increasing the number of pages 
per issue and the number of reviews and fea- 
ture articles. During the past year paid sub- 
scriptions and pages of advertising reached a 
new high point.—Editor 


Editor: After fairly devouring two recent is- 
sues of your excellent publication, I have defi- 
nitely come to the conclusion that Books on 
Trial is the periodical for me. . . 
Regarding recent opinions of your older 
readers concerning the retitling of Books on 
Trial to a more mellow name, I must say that 
it was the stern, brusque title that first at- 
tracted me to the magazine, and after perus- 
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ing much of the reading matter produced to- 
day this writer feels that indeed, many of 
these publications should be tried and com- 
mitted. Please do not change the power-punch 
of the title Books on Trial. 
Rosatre Carr 
Sylvania, Ohio 


Editor: When I first realized Books on Trial 
was a Catholic publication, I assumed imme- 
diately it was a sort of “indictment” of cur- 
rent, modern literature—the voice of opposi- 
tion, so to speak, to the great trend to “secu- 
larism” we hear so much about. 

Like the originator of this discussion, I 
think another title would have a more favor- 
able psychological effect on potential prospects 
for the magazine. . . 


Mary L. ScHNrEDWIND 
Chicago, Ill. 


Editor: May I say that for me the title of your 
publication is misleading. I edged away from 
it thinking you were in the business of send- 
ing books on trial for the general reader and 
that they might return any one of them if 
not satisfied. 

Can there be others as unenlightened as I? 
The content is so interesting, the reviews so 
unbiased, the typography so clean that you 
should not hamstring the magazine by an un- 
appealing, ambiguous title. 

Anne T. CoL.ins 
New Orleans, La. 


Editor: Stop worrying about the title of your 
magazine. Books on Trial suggests nothing but 
what it really is. 

While all the screaming is going on about 
the return of Dan Herr, I'd like to add my 
two-bits worth. And this is it: during Herr’s 
absence I’ve been enjoying Joel Wells very 
much. So let’s keep him, too! 

Epwarp F. Hayes 


Blytheville, Ark. 


Editor: I agree that Books on Trial is not an 
appealing title. Perhaps Books on Review or 
Books on Parade or Books of Today or some 
such. 

Joun J. LENNon 

University of Notre Dame 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


Editor: I think the name is splendid . . . 
Caro.inE Gorpon Tate 
Princeton, N.J. 


Editor: I wholeheartedly, unequivocally and 
unrestrainedly concur with Mr. Woods’ opin- 
ion . . . Whenever I lend copies of BOT to 
non-Catholic friends I go into lengthy ex- 
planations of the contents before I mention 
the title... 

Apetamwe Garvin UNcERLAND 

Flushing, N.Y. 


Editor: I disagree with Ralph L. Wood’s sug- 
gestion that the title of Books on Trial should 
be changed. In the first place, I think it is a 
very attractive and meaningful title and im- 
plies exactly the intention of the publication. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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HIS THOUGHTS ON RELIGION 


GEORGE 
ORWELL 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


ee At differences of opinion,” said 
Cardinal Manning, “are at bottom 
theological.” And, if we were to content 
ourselves with dividing people into two 
groups—one of the religious and one of 
the anti-religious—George Orwell would 
certainly have to come in the anti-reli- 
gious. But it is not as simple as all that. 
In his schooldays at Eton during and 
immediately after the 1914-18 war he 
was, like most of us, a rebel and in- 
cluded among the objects of his rebel- 
lion was the school religion—not perhaps 
so much because it was religion as be- 
cause it was one aspect of school dis- 
cipline, and rebellion against it might 
annoy the school authorities. His rebel- 
lion on this point was light-hearted and 
not very serious. Mr. Noel Blakiston, 
who was an Eton Colleger a few years 
Orwell’s junior, has recorded his first en- 
counter with Orwell. Mr. Blakiston was 
fielding in a cricket match. Orwell came 
up to him with a paper and pencil in 
his hand. 


“I’m collecting the religions of the new 
boys,” said Orwell. “Are you Cyrenaic, 
Sceptic, Epicurean, Cynic, Neoplatonist, 
Confucian or Zoroastrian?” 

“I’m a Christian,” said Mr. Blakiston. 

“Oh,” said Orwell, “we haven’t had that 
before.” 


Orwell has himself recorded, in Such, 
Such Were the Joys, how he had me- 
chanically accepted the Christian reli- 
gion without affection up till the age of 
fourteen, and told us also the level of 
his irreligion after that. He was told to 
love God, but, he says, “I hated Him, 
just as I hated Jesus and the Hebrew 
patriarchs. If I had any sympathetic feel- 
ings towards any character in the Old 
Testament, it was towards such people 
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as Cain, Jezebel, Ha- 
man, Agar, Sisera; in 
the New Testament 
my friends, if any, 
were Ananias, Caia- 
phas and Pontius Pi- 
late.” His revolt was 
entirely a revolt against 
the school religion— 
against its Anglican- 
ism. I do not think that 
he came across Cath- 
olics one way or the 
other at that time. If 
anything, it was the 
fashion among Etonian agnostics to say, 
“Of course I do not believe any of it, 
but, if one is going to have it at all, it is 
more logical to swallow the whole story 
like the Catholics.” 

Out in Burma, to which Orwell went 
after leaving school, he was in contact 
with no religious influences, and it was 
there, I fancy, that he developed the at- 
titude towards religion which to a large 
extent he retained for the rest of his life 
—that attitude to which he gave expres- 
sion in his essay on T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets, where he argues that it is idle 
to waste time in scholastic logic chop- 
ping about religion because the modern 
man just cannot believe in it—and that 
is the end of it. His concern was not so 
much with the rationalist argument to 
refute religion—to disprove the existence 
of God or, like Samuel Butler, to dis- 
credit the veracity of the gospel story. 





Christopher Hollis is Chairman of the 
Board of the English publishing house 
of Hollis and Carter. He has recently 
completed a book on George Orwell 
who was a personal friend of his. 
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George Orwell: “’. . . if only one could believe it” 





On such exercises he would, I fancy, 
have said that human evidence was so 
faulty and the particular evidence here 
so scanty that any investigator could, 
and did, reach any conclusion about the 
gospel story which he wished to reach. 
His argument about religion was not so 
much that it was false as that it was 
irrelevant. He maintained that modern 
man just did not and could not believe 
in a life after death. It was not so much 
a matter whether he had a good reason 
for not believing as that in fact he did 
not believe. Most did not pretend to be- 
lieve and of those who did pretend the 
vast majority in fact based their conduct 
on calculations of this world’s advantage. 
Therefore, he argued, it was a mere 
waste of time, in building an ethical sys- 
tem, to take religious influences into ac- 
count. 

He first came into contact with Cath- 
olics when he was living among the un- 
employed up in Lancashire, collecting 
material for his The Road to Wigan 
Pier. He quite liked the unemployed 
Lancashire Catholics whom he met 
there. His complaint was against what 
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‘Well worth while .. .’’ 


In his syndicated column “Books 
of the Hour,” which appears in 
diocesan newspapers through- 
out the country, Father Bernard 
Theall recently wrote: “In its 
two most recent issues the book 
reviewing and literary journal 
Books on Trial has provided lit- 
erate Catholics of today with 
two most important essays to 
which it seems well worth while 
to call attention.” 

Father Theall was referring to 
our translation of Pope Pius 
XII’s address to book reviewers 
(April-May) and to Father 
John Courtney Murray’s “Lit- 
erature and Censorship” (June- 
July). 

In our October and Novem- 
ber issues will appear articles 
which, we believe, rate alongside 
those that Father Theall spoke 
of so highly. We would like to 
tell you a little about two of 
them. 

In “How I Learned to Write 
Novels,” Caroline Gordon tells 
an intriguing autobiographical 
story and has some startlingly 
different advice for young writ- 
ers—advice which will be of in- 
terest to anyone concerned with 
the problems of education. 

In “Let Me Alone!” Justice 
Roger J. Kiley, of the Illinois 
Appellate Court, writes about 
the legal right of privacy which 
is being developed and defined 
with increasing speed by deci- 
sions in cases concerning books, 
magazines, television, radio and 
the movies. Justice Kiley an- 
swers many of the questions that 
you might ask about the scandal 
magazines and other communi- 
cation media that are making it 
increasingly difficult for anyone 
in the public eye to have a pri- 
vate life. 

Vital articles, plus a full quota 
of reliable reviews of current 
books, appear in every issue of 
Books on Trial. If you are not 
now a subscriber, use the handy 
subscription blank on page 43. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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he called the literary Catholics. His ar- 
gument was that these Lancashire Cath- 
olics were much like other workingmen 
with whom they lived and with whom 
their real interests lay in common. His 
complaint was against the literary Cath- 
olics who poured forth a farrago of meta- 
physical mumbo-jumbo about the differ- 
ences between Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic which was quite unintelligible to 
the man-in-the-street. But the two ex- 
amples that he gave were teetotalism and 
Communism. At the moment of writing 
The Road to Wigan Pier Orwell still 
thought that the concern of Catholics 
with Communist ideology was a piece 
of metaphysical pedantry. Experience 
shortly afterwards was to cause him very 
violently to revise at any rate that opin- 
ion. On teetotalism he took issue with 
Belloc and Chesterton for their praise 
of the drinking of wine and beer as a 
Catholic habit. He told them that many 
of the Lancashire Catholics were tea- 
drinkers and teetotalers. But of course 
Belloc and Chesterton were well aware 
of that, and, if in their writings they 
sometimes attacked the habits of tea- 
drinking and teetotalism as un-Catholic, 
that, whether a good joke or a bad joke, 
was nevertheless a joke. Neither Belloc 
nor Chesterton ever believed that it was 
a sin for a Catholic to be a teetotaler, 
nor were they ignorant that many Cath- 
olics were in fact teetotalers. But up till 
then neither religion in general nor the 
Catholic Church in particular appeared 
to Orwell as matters of great importance. 

Straight from his inquiries into Lan- 
cashire’s unemployment Orwell went 
out to Barcelona to take part in the 
Spanish Civil War. As his papers were 
from the British I.L.P. he joined up 
with the so-called Trotzkyite, or 
P.O.U.M. Brigade, and soon became in- 
volved in—and almost destroyed by—the 
attempt of the Communists to break 
their Trotzkyite and anarchist allies in 
the civil war within a civil war in Bar- 
celona. This first-hand experience of 
Communist tactics was of cardinal im- 
portance in Orwell’s life. It taught him 
the lesson which was never afterwards 
to be absent from his mind—that abso- 
lute power tends to corrupt absolutely 
and power is in no way innoculated 
against corruption by the pretense that 
it is exercised in a progressive cause. 
Throughout the whole of the rest of his 
life it was against the dangers of totali- 
tarianism as such, and of totalitarianism 





using a Communist language in partic- 
ular, that he was engaged in warning 
his readers. But his hatred of author- 
itarian government on the left in no way 
converted him to the love of authorita- 
rian government on the right. He, al- 
most alone throughout the Spanish 
War, protested right through against 
authoritarianism on both side. 

In Spain for the first, and indeed the 
only, time in his life he was in a Cath- 
olic country and face to face with the 
Catholic Church as a powerful political 
force. He did not like it. His view of the 
Spanish Church was that its religious 
influence was small but that its political 
influence was great and evil. He visited 
a cemetery near Sietamo and professed 
to be struck there at the discovery from 
the inscriptions on the tombs how small 
must have been the religious faith of the 
people even before the Civil War. 

Once or twice I wandered out to the little 

walled graveyard that stood a mile or so 

from the village. The dead from the front 
were normally sent to Sietamo; these were 
the village dead. It was queerly different 
from an English graveyard. No reverence 
for the dead here! Everything overgrown 
with bushes and coarse grass, human bones 
littered everywhere. But the really surpris- 
ing thing was the complete lack of religious 
inscription on the gravestones, though they 
all dated from before the revolution. Only 
once, I think, I saw the “pray for the soul 
of so-and-so” which is usual on Catholic 
graves. Most of the inscriptions were purely 
secular, with ludicrous poems about the vir- 
tues of the deceased. On perhaps one grave 
in four or five there was a small cross or a 
perfunctory reference to Heaven; this had 
usually been chipped off by some industri- 
ous atheist with a chisel. It struck me that 
the people in this part of Spain must be 
genuinely without religious feeling—religi- 
ous feeling, I mean, in the orthodox sense. 

It was curious that all the time I was in 

Spain I never once saw a person cross him- 

self; yet you would think such a movement 

would become instinctive, revolution or no 
revolution. 


The Church, he professed to have dis- 
covered, was in Catalonia and Aragon 
universally spoken of as “a racket pure 
and simple.” As such he developed a 
great prejudice against it—a prejudice 
which never left him for the rest of his 


life. 


B"" HIs attitude towards religion, as 
opposed to his attitude towards the 
Catholic Church, was somewhat more 
subtle. He thought that in point of fact 
the modern man did not believe in reli- 
gion or in life after death and that there- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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“THE CESSPOOL OF ROME” 


Catholicism 
in the English Novel 


By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Rape IDEAS are 
often colored, 
more than we imag- 
ine perhaps, by the 
reading of our 
youth, and because 
ideas acquired in 
early life stay with 
us until later, more 
mature experience 
either confirms them or jolts us out of 
them, the reading of novels particularly 
is apt to exert an influence that is often 
unsuspected. We recognize the story as 
fiction, of course, but the general picture 
presented by the author, his basic as- 
sumptions and prejudices—those things 
that he takes for granted—are absorbed 
by his uncritical readers to a degree that 
is quite remarkable. My own experience 
with J. H. Shorthouse’s John Inglesant 
can serve as an example. I read that nov- 
el when I was sixteen. For some years 
it influenced my idea of the Church un- 
til I became a Catholic; I imagined then 
that I was no more affected by this 





L. C. Sheppard 


book. Yet when much later I came to- 


study the history of the Quietists I found 
that all my pre-conceived notions were 
certainly wrong—vague though they 
were—and I was hard put to it to ac- 
count for them. A re-reading of Shurt- 
house’s novel eventually convinced me 
that at the back of my mind all those 
thirty or so years the vivid picture 
that. he painted had persisted, though 
dimmed a little, blurred in outline by 
the passing of time. 

When it is remembered that through- 
out the nineteenth century the novel 
was probably the one source from which 
the majority of English readers learnt 
of Catholicism, for the Church in those 
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days made little ‘impact on the great 
mass of the English-speaking population 
—certainly that is true of England and 
probably of the United States—there is 
little difficulty in tracing to their origin 
many of the odd ideas, curious notions 
and freakish prejudices that still exist. 
It might have been imagined that the 
romantic movement would have created 
a more sympathetic atmosphere. Walter 
Scott, though no one reads him nowa- 
days, is a case in point. Despite the 
gothic buildings, the monasteries, monks 
and friars, which continually crop up in 
his Waverley novels, he was at heart 
hostile to Catholicism. His information 
was inaccurate and most of his refer- 
ences to the religion of his characters 
degenerate into absurdity—fat friars or 
lazy monks “in amice wrapped” patter 
“many a benedicite,” and say requiems 
for a departed soul as they “bid their 
beads” or walk along. It all gives the 
impression of the stock figures produced 
in the early days of the silent movie 
when you could be sure that any de- 
picting of some side .of Catholicism 
would be. full of the most glaring ab- 
surdities. (Who thought up the strange 
vestments, monks’ habits and church 
furnishings? Even nowadays they still 
recur, though more rarely.) : 
The truth was that England had been 
cut off from the faith of the European 
mainland for something like three cen- 
turies; the anti-Catholic tradition that 
had grown up was insular and when its 





Lancelot C. Sheppard is the author of 
the biography “Barbe Acarie,” and con- 
tributes the “Letter from England” 
which appears from time to time in this 
magazine, 


hostility is not expressed in downright 
abuse it is demonstrated by a careless- 
ness over terminology that amounts 
sometimes to illiteracy—a popular news- 
paper the other day, carrying on the 
tradition, mentioned a “noviciate” when 
it meant a “novice”; it would not have 
made a comparable mistake over golf or 
nuclear physics. 

All through the nineteenth century 
Catholics were men apart: there was 
something strange about them, at any 
rate to the ordinary Englishman. Car- 
dinal Newman expresses it in a famous 
passage: 

No longer the Catholic Church in the 
country . . . no longer a Catholic commu- 
nity, but a few adherents of the old religion 
moving silently and sorrowfully about as 
memorials of what had been . . . there a set 
of poor Irishmen, coming and going at har- 
vest-time, or a colony of them lodged in a 
miserable quarter of the vast metropolis. 
There, perhaps, an elderly person seen 
walking in the streets, grave and solitary, 
and said to be of good family and a Roman 
Catholic. An old-fashioned house of gloomy 
appearance, closed in with high walls with 
an iron gate and yews, and the report at- 
taching to it that Roman Catholics lived 
there; but who they were and what they 
did . . . no one could tell. 

That was the situation reflected in the 
novels of the period. Catholics were not 
regarded as part of a world-wide organ- 
ization but members of an obscure, half- 
foreign and negligible sect. 

Dickens, of course, wrote Barnaby 
Rudge which is concerned with the anti- 
Catholic Gordon riots of the mid-eight- 
eenth century; at first sight it might be 
accounted a sympathetic gesture on his 
part since he seems to be defending an 
unpopular cause, but all the same he 
continued the calumny that the Cath- 
olics burned down their own churches. 
Thackeray, too, evinces a certain hu- 
man sympathy but still, on occasion, 
may be guaranteed to provide a passage 
displaying all the old derision. Read this 
from The Newcomes: 

Once there came to her house a quiet 
Staffordshire family who ate no meat on 
Fridays, and whom Miss Honeyman pitied 
as belonging to the Roman superstition; but 
when ‘they were visited by two corpulent 
gentlemen in black, one of whom wore a 
purple under waist-coat, and before whom 
the Staffordshire lady absolutely sank down 
on her knees as he went into the drawing- 
room, Miss Honeyman sternly gave warn- 
ing to these idolaters. She would have no 
Jesuits in her premises. She showed Han- 
nah the picture in Howell’s Medulla of 
the martyrs burning at Smithfield . . . she 
called on the curate; and many and many 
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Charlotte Bronte: Revolting Belgians 





-Charles Dickens: Burning -churches. - - 


a time, for years after, pointed out to her 
friends, and sometimes to her lodgers, the 
spot on the carpet where the poor benighted 
creature had knelt down. 


Edward Huton (in Catholicism and 
English Literature) points to Thack- 
eray’s Esmond, an historical romance, 
“perhaps the best in the language,” as 
the prototype of that kind of novel 
wherein Catholicism is given fairer 
treatment; certainly the Jesuit, Father 
Holt, is a fascinating figure. Thus 1852, 
the date of its publication, can be seen 
as the parting of the ways, at least so 
far as historical fiction is concerned. 
Thackeray, very possibly without com- 
plete understanding of what he was do- 
ing, had revealed something of what 
lay beneath the strange externals of this 
hitherto misunderstood religion. 

That is not to say, of course, that the 
novels of those days ceased entirely to 
portray Catholicism with spite or with- 
out comprehension; Charlotte Bronte’s 
sympathetic picture of the priest (Father 
Silas) in Villette (1853) reflected her 
own mood at the time—this novel is 
autobiographical — but she held grinily 
to her Protestantism as is obvious in 
her later work and letters, and she is at 
pains to make it plain that she did so. 
Her puritanism revolted at the religion 
that she found all round her in Brus- 
sels. 

George Borrow’s anti - Catholicism 
hardly needs a mention, for it is no- 
torious, though some of his passages 
have an amusing side. Thus Father Fra- 
ser’s remarks about the good things of 
life Gin The Romany Rye) reach a new 
level of absurdity: 

“And what do you say to High Mass?” 
said I. 

“High Mass!” said the man in black; 
“however,” he continued after a pause, “I 
will be frank with you; I came to be so; I 
may have heard High Mass on a time, and 


said it too; but as for any predilection for 
it, I assure you .. .” 


Borrow’s notion of the Mass must have 
been odd, to say the least. 

Anthony Trollope is a more impor- 
tant figure in the history of the English 
novel and .since his principal _ works 
span the period between 1856 (pub- 
lication of The Warden) and 1876 
(publication of The Prime Minister) 
we can see in them perhaps some sort 
of a rough gauge to measure the temper 
of the times. His “Barsetshire novels,” 
on which his fame has rested for some- 
thing like a century, though. his po- 


litical novels have lately begun to be 
read again with appreciation, are con- 
cerned of course with clerical society in 
the Church of England. When Rome is 
mentioned (which is rarely) it is not in 
complimentary terms: Mr. Arabin, the 
high church clergyman, it will be re- 
called, just escapes from tumbling over 
the edge into “the cesspool of Rome.” 
Yet in 1875, in The Way We Live 
Now, we find a Catholic priest depicted 
in sympathetic terms. And he is a parish 
priest and so endowed with a certain 
position. Blackmoore (Lorna Doone 
1869), Whyte Melville, J. H. Short- 
house (John Inglesant, 1881) all show 
the new trend: it was exciting to put 
something of the mysteriousness of 
Catholicism into a novel, a side to it 
that was utterly different from the rig- 
marole handled with facility by Walter 
Scott and others. 


[7 was Not until this century that 
Catholicism achieved a real status in 
English fiction. Hilaire Belloc, G. K. 
Chesterton and Maurice Baring were 
responsible for much of this; Robert 
Hugh Benson, too, exerted no small in- 
fluence in putting the Church on the 
literary map. As a consequence it begins 
to be taken seriously and even when it 
is caricatured, intentionally or not, it at 
least emerges generally as a supernat- 
ural society, something more than mere 
mumbo-jumbo, the religion of the ign- 
norant and superstitious. But if that is 
an encouraging trend which has per- 
sisted to our own times there is another 
darker side to the picture. 

The nineteenth century novel reflect- 
ed for the most part, as we have seen, 
either hostility to or ignorance of the 
Church; it shared in the heritage of the 
Protestant supremacy for upwards of 
two and half centuries. Nevertheless the 
novel reflected also a generally Chris- 
tian attitude to life; there was a Chris- 
tian background which remained as one 
of the basic assumptions in spite of the 
other which was inherent in hostility to 
the Church. But with the dawn of the 
twentieth century we find a change of a 
disturbing nature. You will look in vain 
for any Christian background in Hardy, 
Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, Ber- 
nard Shaw, H. G. Wells or Aldous 
Huxley. Their work is devoid of the ba- 
sic assumption of the nineteenth century 
writers. And of course the trend has 

(Continued on page 51) 
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ADDRESS OF POPE PIUS XII TO 
CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION ... 


The following address was delivered by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII on June 11, 1956, to delegates of the 14th Cor gress of the 
International Publishers Association which had met in Flor- 
ence. This translation from the text which appeared in 
“L’Osservatore Romano” was specially done for “Books on 
Trial” by Louise Quesnel Gargan. 


You visit, gentlemen, at the time of the 14th Congress of 
the International Publishers Association gives Us the op- 
portunity to greet the eminent professional association to which 
you belong and once more to express the interest which the 
Church has always taken in books. 

Is not she herself the guardian and interpreter of a unique 
Book, the moving testament of God’s love for men? In the 
course of centuries, how many marvelous works have proceeded, 
directly or indirectly, from the publishing, interpretation and 
illustration of the Bible! 

No one of you, gentlemen, is unaware of this; many have 
even played their noble part in this international collaboration 
around the sacred Book. But, speaking more generally, the 
Church has always considered worthy of praise whatever per- 
mits men to reach out towards truth, beauty, goodness, this 
immense domain which the generosity of the Creator has 
opened to the mind and spirit of man, and the publishers of 
good books have a notable part in this work of illumination. 

We have observed with interest, furthermore, that your pro- 
gram included a statement on injurious and obscene literature. 
We understand that the subject was approached from a pro- 
fessional and juridical point of view, for this shameful litera- 
ture constitutes a dishonest competition against which it is 
necessary to set up an efficacious and universal legal barrier; 
We believe, however, you would like to hear the reasons which 
make Us eagerly hope for some action taken in this matter. 

These reasons arise out of the importance of the book itself 
and the way in which it acts upon the mind. 

Both more explicit and more assimilable than a plastic art, 
the book is one of the principal conveyors of ideas in modern 
civilizations. 

Even before he is of school age, the little child looks at pic- 
ture books, whose memories stay with him perhaps all his life. 
It is right to take a great interest in the first influences to which 
a child is exposed, and the influence of the book is not the 
least. Please God that his clear eyes may see beautiful pictures 
and that his imagination and memory may be nourished on 
beautiful stories adapted, without becoming foolish, to the in- 
nocence of his soul. Rather than offer the child fantasies which 
are sometimes ridiculous, why not illustrate and re-tell for him 
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some of the marvelous tales from the Bible, that treasure of 
human nature and poetry? 

The school boy is fed upon textbooks. Here is one of the 
branches of publishing where the most taste, knowledge and 
ingenuity have been displayed. Happy are those boys and girls 
who, from their childhood, have at hand books which are well 
written, well printed and well illustrated, provided, of course, 
that truth is always and in everything respected and that the 
delicacy of the child’s conscience and the capacity of his intel- 
ligence are also respected, according to the well-known maxim: 
Maxime debetur puero reverentia (Juvenal, Satires, 14, 47). 


Now WHEN students come to the study of texts in their en- 
tirety, they do not do so without selection and guidance, 
for they are not yet fully mature. Neither can adults believe 
that everything is permitted to them. Even if faith did not 
make it a duty to admit the maternal intervention of the Church 
in this matter, the natural law would forbid them to relive, 
without a proportionately grave reason, the scenes of vice which 
are the sad enticements of certain works. The prospective buyer 
often finds himself before a window display similar to that of 
any other sort of merchandise: he can choose at random by 
reason of the title or the promises of the book jacket or the 
series or the name of the author or sometimes merely on the 
name of the publisher, for, thank God, there are houses where 
nothing is printed that is not vouched for as trustworthy. But 
in general the reader does not know the intentions of the 
author. And the latter, whether he wishes to please or to con- 
vert, is aware that in such a subtle art his partner, the reader, 
has not always the ability to understand, to judge, to master it. 
One cannot, in fact, excuse oneself by saying the reader is free: 
most of the time the match is not equal, above all if the author’s 
game is not fully honest. There is a certain literature, like nar- 
cotics, against which the most severe penalties are justly pro- 
vided by law: the dangerous and unnatural excitation that it 
provokes obscures or sometimes paralyzes completely the supe- 
rior faculties so that the result is a permanent disorder, an artifi- 
cial need of a passionate character, going sometimes so far as 
a veritable derangement. 

If there are cases in the practice of medicine where the use 
of a dangerous remedy is allowed, permission is granted only 
upon the responsibility of the doctor. It is the same for those 
books which are not intended for all or which present some 
danger to all, with this difference, however, that every man 
has a natural inclination towards evil, against which his own 
conscience must ceaselessly struggle and be on guard. In order 
to understand the intellectual and moral consequences of a 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Kathryn Hulme’s dogs came from Germany where they lived with her through the years of 
“The Wild Place,”’ story of a German displaced persons camp. Her latest, ‘“The Nun’s Story,”’ 
true in all its essentials, is a fictionalized biography of a Belgian nun, for years a nurse in 
the Congo and later an underground agent in World War II, 





Two new works by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis are Winner of the John Gilmary Shea prize for 


“American Catholicism’ and ‘‘Documents of her biography of John Carroll, Annabelle 
American Catholic History,’’ both important Melville has now turned her hand to writing 
contributions to Church History. a mystery story, “‘Rue the Reservoir.” 
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Fall Highlights 


The steadily increasing number of 
American Catholics who are inter- 
ested in good books seems to be 
stimulating a proportional increase 
in the number of quality books of 
special interest to Catholic readers. 
It is the definite impression of the 
staff of ‘Books on Trial” that this 
fall will see more good reading pro- 
duced primarily for the Catholic 
reader than has yet been published 
in any one season in this country. 
The variety is wide and the general 
tone of these books is such that, 
though written from a Catholic point 
of view, they are not self-limiting to 
a Catholic audience. 

Some of the most important, but 
by no means all of the important 
Catholic writers who will have new 
books published this fall are pic- 
tured on these two pages. Their sub- 
jects range from mystery stories to 
chilling factual accounts of what 
happens in Communist prisons; from 
historical novels to scholarly biogra- 
phies that read as well as novels. 
The authors have only one thing in 
common—they are all writers who 
can hold your interest from first 
page to last. 





Richard Sullivan’s new book, “The Three 
Kings,’’ will be published shortly before 
Christmas, and a condensed version will ap- 
pear in “‘Cosmopolitan’’ magazine. 
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Seated on the floor, Douglas Hyde visits Ko- 
rean school children. His ‘‘One Front Across 
the World,”’ is a graphic report on the fight 
against Communism in the Orient. 


Native of the southwest, Paul Horgan has 
made a hobby of the history of the region. 
“The Centuries of Sante Fe” is the latest of 
several books to grow out of his study. 


Publication of the long awaited work on St. 
Ignatius by Father Brodrick, noted Jesuit 
historian, coincides with the 400th anniver- 
sary of the saint’s death. 
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Louis de Wohl, in white cloak, with his wife, Ruth Magdalene, on the occasion of her 
investiture as Lady-Commander of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre at Flueli, Switzerland. 
Advance notices make safe the prediction that ‘“The Last Crusader,’’ about Don Juan of 
Austria, is the best yet of Mr. de Wohl’s popular novels. 
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George N. Shuster talks with German border police at Self along the Iron Curtain. His 
book “‘In Silence | Speak’’ is a report on the imprisonment of Joseph Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. It contains information made available only because men and women have risked 
their lives to flee from Hungary across such guarded borders. 
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A Certain Smile, by Francoise Sa- 
gan. 128 pp. Dutton. $2.95. 


FN paemg TEN years ago Andre Mal- 
raux said, “The nineteenth century 
faced the question, Is God dead; the 
twentieth century now faces the ques- 
tion, Is Man dead?” Since that time we 
have seen the growth in France of a 
new philosophical movement which, by 
proposing to explore the problem of 
man’s existence under the name of “ex- 
istentialism,” has said some profoundly 
shocking things about God, conscience, 
the “void” man lives in and faces in his 
future, and the final conclusion that 
“man’s being is permeated by the nega- 
tive, by nothingness.” 

Like all philosophical movements of 
any serious intent this one has found its 
followers, among them novelists of post- 
war France. Celine, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Albert Camus, and in our own country 
Paul Bowles—these have all reflected the 
despairing, terrible, denigrated hand of 
the existentialist, and there are those 
who claim to have seen its shadow on 
the wall of the county courthouse in 
Faulkner's Jefferson City. Now we are 
confronted with a youthful new phe- 
nomenon: a twenty-year old French girl 
who writes well and with absolute con- 
viction of life as she sees it, screened 
through the deadly, silken scarf of her 
existentialist beliefs. 

The frightening thing about young 
Francoise Sagan, whose first novel Bon- 
jour Tristesse was a startling success 
here and abroad, is that, in this new 
book as in her first, she speaks so well 
and so convincingly about a group of 
people obsessed by her. own, Sartre-in- 
spired belief: “He bores me stiff. I feel 
so completely indifferent. I’m nothing 
myself, either, nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing.” She writes acutely of people who 
hover at the very edge of the void, peo- 
ple who are in themselves nothing but 
clothed negatives, people reduced by 
boredom to the meaningless existence of 
a cipher. And speaking so well and so 
convincingly of them and, because she 
is young, for them, she is, as I have said, 
a frightening literary phenomenon. 

The story she has to tell is both sim- 
ple, and from a certain point of view, 
simple-minded. A young woman law stu- 
dent, Dominique, the narrator, falls in 
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love with Luc, the middle-aged, gaunt, 
attractive and “tired” husband of Fran- 
coise, motherly, kindly and indulgent. 
She goes away with him and, inevitably 
she becomes a part of his past. But her 
love continues, and she grows to accept 
the grown-up role she had at first re- 
jected, the undemanding, and unreward- 
ed one of the mistress, the adult. After 
the agony of her youthful love she finds 
now, at his telephone call for a ren- 
dezvous, that she can smile, un certain 
sourire, a smile of acceptance at the 
nothingness of her role in love and at 
the nothingness of love itself. 

The ingredients of life for this attrac- 
tive and talented young existentialist are 
insomnia, whiskey, sex, weariness and 
boredom. Both Dominique and Luc feel 
better when they are sleepless and ex- 
hausted: “I was one of those people 
who can’t be at rest until they’ve killed 
off a certain amount of their own vital- 
ity .. . the part that carries the germ of 
boredom... .” They are alive only when 
they are reaffirming the facts of their 
physical lives, and dead when the rest 
of their existence spreads out before 
them, purposeless and miserable: “Per- 
haps, for people like myself,” says Dom- 
inique, “happiness is an absence of wor- 
ries, a negative thing. .. .” 

If novels are to be made from this 
compound of negativism, which in turn 
reflects the real world, then we who are 





Francoise Sagan: “Is Man dead?” 





positive and believing and concerned for 
our immortal souls are no longer to find 
our reflection in the books we read. Our 
lives of meaning will be passe—and the 
books written about them will fall into 
the vast, comfortless and self-deceptive 
void of nothing. God forbid. 


Doris GRUMBACH 


The Year of Love, by Margaret Lee 
Runbeck. 243 pp. Houghton Mif- 
in. $3.25. 


[= 1s A woman’s book (and there is 
no implied scorn in that statement), 
written by a woman about a woman and 
the particularly feminine anguish and 
joy which is hers in an India which sees 
her primarily as a servant whose beauty, 
grace and talents are to contribute to the 
comfort of her lord: her husband when 
she is married, her father and brothers 
before. 

Author Margaret Lee Runbeck has 
served overseas for the committee on 
World Literacy in India, Egypt and 
Iran, and held a traveling lectureship 
at Isabella Thoburn College, the wom- 
en’s division of the University of Luck- 
now, India. In addition to this personal 
knowledge of India she was assisted in 
research by Dr. Ethyl Wood Crouse. 
This combination of circumstances gives 
unusual authenticity to details of In- 
dian life and customs, and there is cred- 
ibility in the whole. 

The story is poignant and personal— 
so drenched in local customs as to be, 
for a western reader, highly romantic. 
The rumble of political thunder never 
disturbs the narrative; there are no ref=~ 
erences to Nehru and the new India, to 
Communism, to the Bombay riots, or 
any of the recent crises in India. But 
the author insists that “India has stirred 
in its sleep, and what went on in Soni- 
bai’s heart and mind which stirred in 
its sleep and rose as time itself has done, 
could have come about only lately.” 

The plot is simple, and somehow be- 
lievable in the unfamiliar setting, in 
spite of mildly overworked coincidences. 
Gopal, Soni-bai’s father, impoverishes 
himself and his family during her mar- 
riage negotiations when he buys Rama, 
father of young Anand, a pearl earring. 
In return for this “free gift” he wrench- 
es from the old man a promise that 
Anand will be given a plot of land for 
his own—a violation of tradition which 
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demands that family land be worked in 
common. Anand, an interpreter at the 
Christian mission, has learned to read 
and write, and has absorbed radical 
western ideas in regard to sanitation, 
agriculture and the rights of women. 
Deeply in love with Soni-bai he teaches 
her to read and write, and in the pri- 
vacy of their own hut pays her respect 
no woman in the village has ever re- 
ceived. At the birth of their first child, 
unfortunately a girl, Rama breaks his 
promise, and gives Anand’s land to his 
eldest son. Anand, shattered by this be- 
trayal falls an easy victim to pneumonia 
which neither the customary, sacrifice of 
a kid, nor the gift of his baby daughter 
to the temple has power to cure. After 
his death, Soni-bai leaves her home to 
serve her people at a Christian mission. 

Even allowing for the romanticism of 
characters and plot, the book is a haunt- 
ing experience, lyrical with Hindu wis- 
dom, and as filled with India’s traditions 
as a National Geographic article. In ad- 
dition, the Catholic woman is left with 


a new gratitude for the status of her sex. 
Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


A Dance in the Sun, by Dan Jacob- 
son. 209 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50. 


WIFTLY, precisely, Dan Jacobson 

makes his commentary upon the 
world of the African white man who 
must live in close association with his 
black servant both of them knowing that 
wrong has been done and that the period 
of expiation has begun and can but con- 
’ tinue. 

A Dance in the Sun begins innocent- 
ly enough as a tale of two university 
students who are hitchhiking in the 
South African veld. As all travellers 
must, they stop for lodging and find 
themselves a party to a night of violence 
and evil revelation. 

Because the hotel is filled with guests, 
the men are forced to stay at the home 
of the Fletchers*where everything is un- 
der lock and key “to keep the Kaffir in 
his place.” The old house shows signs of 
former wealth and prestige and the cou- 
ple are trying to preserve some vestige 
of it. They are obviously afraid of some- 
thing as each of them begs the visitors 
to remain indefinitely to help forestall 
impending doom. With the arrival of 
the wife’s brother the tension mounts 
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Dan Jacobson: ‘Like natives shrink heads”’ 


and the full horror of the thing is 
brought to light. This man has fathered 
a child whose mother is the sister of 
Joseph, the Fletcher's Kafhr servant. 
The child cannot be found, and in the 
struggle to determine its fate intense hu- 
man longings and virulent human needs 
find eloquent expression. 

As natives shrink heads, preserving all 
the human features, so has Dan Jacob- 
son shrunk the story of. modern South 
Africa in the tragedy of these little peo- 
ple white and black. 

RosEtia Bircw 


The Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne, by Brian Moore. 223 pp. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50. 


N THREE years Judith Hearne has 
changed her lodgings six times but 
not until page ninety-seven does the 
reader discover why. Until then, she 
might have been designated a run-of-the- 
mill psychoneurotic living on her pride: 
pride of race, caste and religion, any of 
which she would now sacrifice for a hus- 
band. For Judith Hearne, a colorless per- 
sonality, repelling in appearance, gen- 
tly born out of her era, of limited talent 
and non-aggressive, has passed the forty- 
year mark without having acquired a 
mate. 

But Judith sees in the mirror not her 
pinched, thin face but a gypsy girl’s se- 
ductive features and confidently goes 
down to breakfast to meet her newest 
landlady’s brother, James Madden, late- 





ly home to Belfast from New York. 
Madden, a widower and one-time door- 
man in a Times Square hotel, at once 
discerns the essential differences be- 
tween himself and Judith who is flat- 
tered into blushes by the trivialities of 
his speech and fails to note his eye upon 
her jewelled hands. Madden sees in her 
a possible means of financial support in 
a business venture. They go to Mass to- 
gether, to tea, and to the movies, each 
with a purpose in mind. 

Madden’s sister, the blowsy mother of 
a lecherous pseudo-intellectual on whom 
she dotes, desires to be set up in busi- 
ness herself and, seeing this frustrated 
by the suggestion of a romance between 
James and Judith, acts to crush it. Hu- 
miliated by the realization of Madden’s 
true interest in her and disgusted by his 
American background, Judith resorts to 
the bottle she has kept hidden in her 
trunk since the last time she was sent 
packing. 

This is Mr. Moore’s first novel and 
there is much to be commended in his 
handling of a rather sordid theme. While 
Judith is the central figure in whom we 
are most concerned, the author has made 
characters of lesser importance of almost 
equal interest and has drawn his types 
extremely well: the pudgy Bernard (Ba- 
by) Rice; his silly mother, Mrs. Henry 
Rice; Mary, the convent-bred maid; 
Miss Friel, the strait-laced teacher; Fa- 
ther F. X. Quigley, aesthetic shepherd 
of a recalcitrant flock, and the O'Neill 
family, gallantly enduring Judy Hearne’s 
Sabbath visits for old time’s sake. 

The stream-of-consciousness technique 
is used to unearth the depths of licen- 
tious longings and a direct reportorial 
style to record the moral aberrations of 
various personages. Mr. Moore is a na- 
tive of Belfast now living in Montreal 
and the idiom of Ireland rolls off his 
pen with ease, a saving virtue in the 
hopeless story of a pathetic life. 

Rosemary McCormick 


A Family Party, by John O’Hara. 64 
pp. Random House. $1.95. 


FTER many years and many pages of 
' *% fiction devoted to portraying the 
less admirable of his fellow Americans 
Cor, as Mr. O’Hara might claim, his fel- 
low Americans as he finds them), the 
winner of the 1955 National Book 
Award for fiction has attempted the 
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sketch of a man about whom there is 
little to say but good. 

Dr. Sam Merritt is shown to us 
through the eyes of his friend Albert 
W. Shoemaker, and the book itself is 
nothing but the text of the speech Mr. 
Shoemaker delivers in the main dining 
room of the Lyons Hotel, Lyons, Pa., on 
the night Doctor Merritt is honored at 
a public dinner for his forty years of 
service to the community. There is no 
trick ending, no irony used or intended; 
the text is delivered straight and Mr. 
O'Hara intends the reader to accept it 
as delivered. 

At the end of the speech, the reader 
knows that he has listened to a tribute 
to a man who deserves all the nice 
things said about him. The only trouble 
is that he also knows he has been listen- 
ing to a typical long-winded testimonial- 
dinner speaker. Mr. O’Hara’s ear for dia- 
logue has tricked him into so accurate a 
transcription of what such a speech giv- 
en by such a speaker would be that, 
even though the text is only 64 short 
pages, it is dull. And the picture of Doc- 
tor Merritt which emerges is hard to 
distinguish from the hundreds or thou- 
sands of stock pictures of small town 
doctors who have been practicing medi- 
cine down through the years in an end- 
less stream of novels and movies. 

Paut K. Cuneo 


immortal Queen by Elizabeth Byrd. 
591 pp. Ballatine Books. $5. 


evans in cultivated France, Mary 
Stuart was at seventeen queen of 
that land before she knew what power 
queenship meant and widowed without 
knowing what it was to be a wife. Ban- 
ishment to Scotland saw her woman- 
hood balked once more by the force of 
her marriage to that fop and impossible 
sycophant, Darnley. 

She was fully woman now and an 
ambitious queen. A sympathetic Europe 
had brought a possibly Catholic Eng- 
land, save for Elizabeth’s existence, into 
her ken. Then Darnley and his friends 
murdered the faithful secretary, David 
Rizzio before her eyes. This was the 
turning point, for Bothwell was there— 
James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, erst- 
while defender of the Scottish throne of 
Guise. 

Stefan Zweig set down the facts in a 
masterful study that is still as satisfying 
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as anything on Mary, for her facts were 
all drama and romance and dark psy- 
chology. (As Zweig pointed out, the 
Darnley murder and the lovers’ fall 
must have truly, as much as the old tale 
of the Thane of Cawdor, inspired 
Shakespeare in his Macbeth master- 
work.) Yet Elizabeth Byrd’s novel on 
the darkest of the Stuart tragedies is 
assuredly one to be read. For all of her 
sympathy toward the Stuart heroine, 
and indeed for all the privileges taken 
in her novel of romance, Miss Byrd un- 
equivocally absolves Mary of any mis- 
conduct with Chastlard, Rizzio and the 





From “Old Yeller” 
A natural for boy-dog fans 


rest, save Bothwell—yet in no sense does 
she overlay the fatal woman-weakness 
that was Mary’s. 

Was Bothwell wholly insincere, whol- 
ly ambitious in pursuing the liaison, or 
was he the smitten but reluctant lover, 
and more reluctant still in rising to the 
kingship that he sincerely feared would 
tumble Mary from her throne? The 
author insists on the latter case, and in 
an afterword takes issue on this point 
with Zweig’s biography. The unwarrant- 
ed and, some say, unwanted divorce 
from Jean Gordon and the murder of 
Darnley are palpably there, but the dark 
and libido-ridden causes of the terrible 
story are a door to conjecture, a piquant 





poser for the psychologist, who yet must 
deal with the voice of history, which has 
worshiped Mary, and implied she was 
neither stupid nor yet so very wicked in 
her cyclonic love, but rather ill-starred 
and driven. 

With Bothwell’s going, the novel loses 
pace as indeed Mary’s life did. After 
those few months of passion, there was 
only the suffering and the passage of 
time, for she was now Elizabeth’s. The 
tale of that love-storm should have end- 
ed as quickly as Lady Macbeth’s would 
end, in the wood at Dunsinane. Yet 
Mary and Bothwell’s story is a haunting 
one. It haunted Elizabeth then, as the 
spirit of Mary Stuart has ever after 
haunted Elizabeth’s love-starved shade 
through the years of time. 

LavERNE Gay 


Old Yeller by Fred Gipson. 158 pp. 
Harper. $2.75. 


7 PUBLISHER, of course, is ecstatic. 
“With Old Yeller,” he writes, “Fred 
Gipson has secured his place as one of 
the finest novelists in America. . . .” 
While this boy-dog story is something of 
a natural, the above claim is a rather 
broad statement. 

But the boy-dog fans will love it. The 
story moves along at a fast clip punc- 
tuated with humor and occasional sus- 
pense. 

When Pa took off with a herd of cat- 
tle for the Abilene market, he left Ma, 
five-year-old Arliss and the homestead 
on Birdsong Creek in care of Travis, age 
fourteen. Shortly thereafter Old Yeller, 
the dog, turns up with a bellyful of one 
of the family’s hanging porks and worms 
his way into the hearts of the boys and 
the mother. Old Yeller proves his worth 
and mettle, rescuing one or the other 
member of the family from a bear, rabid 
loafer wolves and man-killing range 
hogs, and in the end—well, Mr. Gipson 
has an exceptional windup which it 
would be unfair to spoil. 

Mr. Gipson is a capable writer, all 
right, but Old Yeller isn’t going to put 
him in the ranks of the great. He has 
done much better with his Recollection 
Creek and his non-fictional Cowhand 
and Fabulous Empire. 

The illustrator, Carl Burger, rates spe- 
cial note. His six black-and-white draw- 
ings are magnificent. 

Joun P. Fotey 
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The Half-Crown House by Helen 
Ashton. 256 pp. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.50. 


Hes AsHTON writes vivid descrip- 
tion. By piling up carefully-chosen 
minute details she draws accurate pic- 
tures and creates authentic atmosphere. 
Unfortunately, in The Half-Crown 
House, a novel of contemporary Eng- 
land, this skill is exercised upon such 
dreary material the result is depressing. 

Fountain Court, ancestral home of 
the Hornbeams, is opened to sightseers 
one day a week for a fee of a half-crown 
—whence the title of the book. The his- 
tory of England is given in flashbacks 
as the “paying visitors” are shown the old 
rooms, since a Hornbeam took part, one 
way or another, in every important event 
from the sixteenth century to the twen- 
tieth. The most frequent references are 
to the Edwardian era, a period with 
which Miss Ashton seems to have little 
sympathy. What appeal The Half- 
Crown House has is nostalgic—some- 
thing too subjective to be easily assessed. 

The twentieth century Hornbeams 
have been reduced to poverty by the ex- 
travagance of their recent ancestors and 
by taxes. Fountain Court, musty with 
decay, is falling into ruins. The house, 
dying as it is, is the most vital character 
in the book. The Hornbeams and their 
servants —old family retainers — never 
achieve three - dimensional proportions. 
Even the forward-looking conclusion 
fails to breath life into them. The Half- 
Crown House is an epitaph on the grave 
of traditional English country life, and 
-epitaphs are rarely stimulating reading. 


Sister Mary Cornetius, §.S.N.D. 


The Vicarious Years, by John van 
Druten. 187 pp. Scribners. $3. 


T= unimportant, sometimes interest- 
ing portrait of the playwright as a 
young voyeur is really autobiographical. 
The book has a morbid interest as almost 
any book about adolescence is bound to 
have these days. 

The hero of the novel that is barely 
more than a script for a not-morally-ob- 
jectionable-enough play is a young man 
who watches other people and his own 
family commit sins of the flesh and 
makes his reports on these at some 
length. Some of these poor, amoral cari- 
catures have a very hard time trying to 
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John van Druten: A lot of squirming 


beat the natural law; others are tied up 
in rigid man-made situations. These 
poor, bedeviled folks squirm a lot. Our 
author records each twist and turn. Once 
or twice this compleat monster is almost 
involved as a human being might be 
involved with these muddle-headed peo- 


ple; he pulls up just shy of arriving as. 


a member Cif not quite in good stand- 
ing) of the human race. One gets the 
feeling of genteel vileness, nice vicious- 
ness. A dirty feeling. 

There are no really ripe passages; 
what there is, is the over-all feeling of 
the indecent obscenity of spying on 
one’s friends. If this is how the play- 
wright came to his knowledge of life, it 
is no surprise his plays are such vapid 
dirtiness. 

Pius XII has recently said: “Even if 
adults’ faith does not make it a duty for 
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Vardis Fisher: Trappers and hunters 


them to acknowledge the material inter- 
vention of the Church in the matter of 
reading, the natural law forbids them, 
without proportionately grave reasons, 
to re-live vicariously the scenes of vice 
which give certain works their unfor- 
tunate appeal.” Don’t bother with read- 
ing this novel; warn the callow stupid to 
stay away. Actually it is so unimportant 
that it should be no problem to ignore. 
Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Pemmican by Vardis Fisher. 319 pp. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 


Ve FisHer has written a rough, 
brilliant, realistic story of life in the 
Canadian northwest around the year 
1815. The novel, which takes its name 
from the dried meat eaten by trappers 
and hunters in the winter, will perhaps 
offend some by .its frank scenes and 
blunt language. In some respects it re- 
minds one of Alan Le May's The 
Searchers, though not moving with such 
speed nor written with such consum- 
mate skill. 

The central character is a young 
Scotchman, David McDonald, who 
works for the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
David meets a young white girl living 
among the Blackfeet Indians as one of 
the tribe. The color of her hair, eyes and 
skin indicate her white origin at once. 
David tries to buy her from the Black- 
foot who owns her but is refused. The 
author develops this part of the story 
very deliberately, with a great deal of 
historical material on the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the North West Company, 
the trading with drunken Indians, the 
debauchery among the savages, the greed 
and viciousness of many white agents 
eager only for dividends for their com- 
panies. 

Finding that the Indians would not 
part with the white girl, called Princess 
Sunday, David makes up his mind to 
take her from them by force. Some well 
written scenes concerning fighting be- 
tween settlers and traders follow (much 
of this material is so vivid because it is 
historically correct); then a number of 
contrived incidents keep David and Sun- 
day apart, but like all well prepared love 
stories this one has the right kind of 
ending. The settings, the descriptions 
of the country, and the historical knowl- 
edge displayed in the book are excellent. 

L. V. Jacks 
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Afternoon of an Autocrat by Norah 
Lofts. 320 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


Ses EVENTS of Afternoon of an Auto- 
crat take place in the years 1795-1797. 
On an October afternoon Sir Charles 
Shelmadine, squire of the village of 
Clevely, takes his last ride around his 
estate. As he progresses from house to 
house, the reader meets some of the 
principal characters. The poverty and 
illiteracy of these people are vividly de- 
picted, particularly the inhabitants of a 
section of the village known as the 
‘Waste. Before his ride around the vil- 
lage is completed, Sir Charles meets his 
death in a mysterious manner in the 
dark, haunted woods near Lady’s Ride. 

Sir Charles’ philandering, scapegrace 
son, Richard, and his attractive but un- 
happy wife, Linda, are recalled from 
a sojourn in India to take over the 
Manor. Richard immediately stirs up 
trouble and upsets the lives of most of 
the inhabitants of Clevely. 

While Sir Richard is having the 
manor remodeled, the builders unearth 
a strange underground edifice, thought 
to be an old pre-Christian devil-worship- 
ping temple. Its discovery interests an 
odd character named Mundford, an ac- 
quaintance of Sir Richard’s, whose at- 
tempt to celebrate the rites of this an- 
cient cult result in tragedy for some, a 
re-awakening for others, and an unex- 
pected romance. 

There is a never-never-land quality 
about the book that makes it difficult 
for readers to believe in the characters 
and events. However, the story does 
achieve an excitement and interest that 
is constantly maintained. 

Marre Butter Correy 


Don’t Go Near the Water, by Wil- 
liam Brinkley. 373 pp. Random 
House. $3.95. 


WW was the war like? Well, on 
the western Pacific island of Tu- 
lura in 1945 it wasn’t half bad. The 
sound of gunfire, sea-duty and hard 
work were extremely remote for most of 
the naval officers of the Public Relations 
Section. There were knotty problems to 
solve though—like, which junketing VIP 
should get the admiral’s bed; should civ- 
ilian correspondent Gordon Ripwell get 
a change of bed linen daily; how -would 
the officers get their plush club built 
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From jacket of “Afternoon of an Autocrat” 


The squire’s last ride 


without the enlisted men mutinying, 
and lots more. 

Responsibility for running the taut 
little group rested with Lt. Comdr. Clin- 
ton “Marblehead” Nash, a Merrill 
Lynch alumnus who had been commis- 
sioned “without the corrupting effect of 
any intervening naval training.” Always 
sure to stand four-square behind Nash 
were Hereford and Gladney — dubbed 
the “Echo Twins” by the rest of the 
men. Then there was Ross Pendleton, 
lothario and pre-war producer of a radio 
soap opera serial who made sure every- 
one knew what salary he used to make. 
The hero or he-who-gets-girl is Max 
Siegel, a magnificent hulk.of a body, 
coarse features but gentle of soul. And 
so the list of the jolly good crew goes, 
familiar stock characters just as easily 
recognizable in civilian life as in this 
humorous novel. 

In construction the book is a series of 
separate, farcical episodes counterpoint- 
ed by the love story between Ensign 
Siegel and the native girl Melora. Siegel 
has time, however, to be involved in 
most of the book’s definitely risque com- 
edy. He is especially prominent in trick- 
ing correspondent Ripwell into contrib- 
uting towards a new school for the na- 
tive children of Tulura, getting a fe- 
male ensign out of the midnight em- 
brace of Pendleton and into the mid- 
night embrace of Yoeman Garrett and 
in picking out “The Typical Young 


Navy Man.” Mr. Typical turns out to 
be a hairy monster with a tatto-covered 
body, incapable of uttering a sentence 
without the use of many four letter 
words. 

A former naval person himself, Mr. 
Brinkley appears to have hit the mod- 
ern literary target of success dead-cen- 
ter—the movies, a book club and Life 
magazine. Undoubtedly his book will be 
high up if not on top of the best seller 
lists, and it would come as no surprise 
if this second novel turned up on Broad- 
way. The question behind this all is: 
why? This reviewer, who hopes he is no 
prude or prune, is unable to whip up 
any considerable amount of enthusiasm 
for the book. The author’s style is lucid 
and easy-flowing and his little plots 
plausible enough as humor goes. The 
only trouble is that the book is neither 
exceptionally clever nor funny. 

Georce A. Woops 


Amelie in Love by Henri Troyat. 
Translated by Lily Duplaix. 370 
pp. Simon and Schuster. $4.50. 


Ts IS THE First of a series of novels 
called The Seed and the Fruit which 
will eventually give a forty year picture 
of a French family. Amelie, the first to 
be translated, covers the period immedi- 
ately preceding the First World War. 
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There is much here which is remines- 
cent of Zola and his almost painful pil- 
ing up of detail, of the careful record- 
ing of minutiae, of the matrix slowly 
forming, of an almost oppressive reality. 
But why? 

As Lionel Trilling says ‘Who cares 
whether Pamela finally exasperates Mr. 
B into marriage? Who cares?” But he 
adds: “But of course the novel tells us 
much more about life than this. It tells 
us about the look and feel of things, 
how things are done.and what things are 
worth. .. .” And this Amelie does. And 
the patient outlay of facts, the piling up 
of details, leads one into believing that 
these people are alive—that we know 
them. 

The plot has a high point: Amelie’s 
decision. Shall she marry the faithful 
boy-next-door or the handsome-stranger- 
from-Paris? She marries the stranger, 
rather surprisingly and realistically. But 
here the realism gets a bit too thick. 
The aloof, uncommenting eye of the 
Naturalist’s camera does not stop at the 
bedroom door. True, there is no lascivi- 
ous lingering on the lewd, no leering 
wink or twitching aside of the drapes 
for a quick peep then close of chapter 
with a few asterisks and a good dash of 
imagination. Troyat is no sentimentalist. 
The marriage act is considered as sur- 
gically as any other aspect of life in this 
novel. 

Perhaps the apparent aimlessness of 
this work falls into proportion when it 
is placed with the other novels in the 
series. But, by itself, it sprawls formless- 
ly. Too much of the action is directed 
by author exposition rather than objec- 
tive action. 

Eucene McNamara 


The Last Squadron, by Gerd Gaiser. 
251 pp. Pantheon. $3.50. 


G™ Gatser demonstrates the un- 
usual faculty of defining war for 
readers ten years removed from it who 
would vicariously experience its mean- 
ing in sober and safe tranquility. 
What distinguishes this novel is not 
so much its thesis—which is hardly origi- 
nal, but rather the ingenious reiteration 
of its theme: that human beings are 
revolted at war not because of its injus- 
tice and evil, but rather because there is 
within man a biological urge to further 
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the race and himself that the so-called 
virtues of the fighting soldier cannot 
suppress. 

The argument perhaps suffers from a 
lack of spiritual direction. However, 
Gerd Gaiser, who himself knew war as 
a German fighter pilot on the North Sea 
Coast, achieves a believable universality 
by his skill in restating it in human 
terms. 

The story recounts the crucial final 
weeks of the war on the North Sea 
Coast when the Flying Fortresses were 
beginning to prove that the German air 
situation was hopeless. Amid the result- 
ing tension men and women struggle to 
realize how paramount are even the 
most fundamental human desires. 

The sensitive ones turn against the 
false idealism of war. While top-rank- 
ing officers would cynically deceive the 
widow Dumont with a mock burial of 
her husband whose body could not be 
recovered, the conscientious Waaga 
spares her this humiliation and finally 
convinces her of the goodness of life. 
Her spirit renewed, she goes on to bear 
her husband’s child in hope. 

Lieutenant Claas muses on what he 
could be doing were he to enjoy, as he 
should have, his father’s student days 
and full life. Young men of a lost gen- 
eraton —such a one was Claas — waste 
their lives in the hands of cynical, con- 
triving officers who try to persuade them 
to seek victory, whatever the price. 

The author's ideal is perhaps fighter 
pilot de Bruyn, who is brought to real- 
ize that the true hero is he who fights 





Gerd Gaiser: Hope of the true hero 


not with the intention of dying, but of 
living. De Bruyn flies his last mission, 
dying in a life raft, fortified by his new- 
found hope. 

The Last Squadron is cleanly written 
in a detached style. Often it rises to 
heights. One battle scene in particular 
reminds the reader of Homer. Gaiser’s 
skill at interspersing idyllic pictures of 
the German countryside gives the nov- 
el in its latter parts a pleasing structure 
and thus establishes the mood of nature’s 
vitality. The novel suffers, however, 
from a diffuse beginning and a multip- 
licity of minor characters and incidents. 
Finally, one would appreciate a fuller 
explanation by the author of his state- 
ment of transcendental positivism. 

Dante T. MrtcHecy 


For All We Know by G. B. Stern. 
256 pp. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Oh, the Family by Clare Simon. 256 
pp. Coward-McCann. $3.50. 


= two novels of upper-class Brit- 
ish life, both featuring the interplay 
of character in brilliant families, are in 
story-values as far apart as the poles. 

Miss Stern has the greater experi- 
ence: twenty-one novels, two critical 
works in collaboration with Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, and five autobiographical pieces. 
Her heroine, Gillian, studying brilliant 
relatives through a lifetime, sees their 
development and her own with satis- 
fying completeness, not all at once but 
with that continual reversal of judg- 
ment life enforces, and with.a revela- 
tory power reminiscent of Rebecca. But 
Miss Stern’s mastery of narrative ac- 
counts for only part of the pleasure she 
gives. She is big-minded, celebrating 
the natural good and the passing aspira- 
tions of all her characters. 

Oh, the Family, however, moves in a 
false aura from the very jacket to the 
final incredible visit of the cardboard 
villain to the “scene of his crime.” The 
author labels her family Catholic, and 
leads the eldest son Stephen to the 
priesthood at story’s end. There is not 
an additional iota of truth to Catholic 
feeling in the story—pardon: when the 
boy Simon dies, a priest is called. One 
must flatly deny the jacket’s claim that 
“the entire family has a deep feeling of 
closeness to God.” From beginning to 
end, the story is of the seduction of the 
young daughter, occasioned by the fan- 
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tastic negligence of father, mother and 
brother, rather than by force of passion. 
The question is simply when and where, 
not whether, the deed will occur. 

The author can draw a good stock 
scene of the death of a priest in war; she 
can evoke landscape in its intimate 
moods with real skill. Greater experi- 
ence may draw her from misfire pathos 
and prejudice to a focus on what she 
really values. 

Sister Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


A Long Way from Home and Other 
Stories by Vern Sneider. 256 pp. 
Putnam. $3.50. 


The Stories of Liam O’Fiaherty with 
introduction by Vivian Mercier. 
419 pp. Devin-Adair. $5. 


yo SNeEwER’s first collection of sto- 
ries and novelettes displays little of 
the promise of his delightful novel The 
Teahouse of the August Moon. Six of 
the eight pieces in the collection deal 
with the Orient, Japan, Korea and For- 
mosa. Surprisingly, they are, with one 
exception, the weakest of the group. 

The exception, A Pail of Oysters, is 
the original version of the author’s novel 
of the same name. It tells of the tragic 
conflict between the native peasantry of 
Formosa and its protector-despoilers, the 
Nationalist Chinese who fled the main- 
land to establish a government-in-exile. 
More specifically, it describes the love 
of the young Li Liu for the beautiful 
Mai-ling, the kind of a romance which 
seems right and real only in such a 
primitive and exotic locale. 

The other Oriental stories are much 
less effective. The plots are run-of-the- 
mill melodrama and the writing is com- 
pletely uninspired. There are no Sakinis 
or Captain Fisbys to add spice to the 
tales. 

Two stories have American settings. 
One of them, Uncle Bosko, is a fairly 
good comedy which involves a Ham- 
tramck family’s attempt to marry an im- 
migrant uncle to a neighborhood widow. 
Both characters and conversation are 
bizarre enough to create some genuine 
interest. 

The stories of Liam O'Flaherty are 
another matter entirely; of his talent 
there can be little doubt. If O'Flaherty 
lacks the brilliant fluency of O’Connor 
or O’Faolain, he tompensates with a 
simpler technique that is brilliantly suit- 
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ed to express the full force of his con- 
victions. The present forty-two story vol- 
ume—some from earlier collections and 
others never before published—fully il- 
lustrates his narrative skill. 

O'Flaherty’s principals are Aran 
Islanders, the dour, intense, and fre- 
quently savage men and women of his 
native west of Ireland. He writes of 
their constant struggle for survival amid 
the harsh climate of sea, barren soil and 
uncompromising fellow men. The pic- 
ture he paints has a cumulative effect as 
powerful as any in modern Irish litera- 
ture. 

Unlike some authors, O’Flaherty’s ba- 
sic theme is abundantly clear. As Vivian 
Mercier’s introduction points out, his 
true subject is the many faceted relation- 
ship between man and nature. It is a 
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relationship in which nature is alter- 
nately friend and enemy, one in which 
the thwarting of natural forces entails its 
own punishment. And yet, the man who 
truly understands the relationship can 
and should rejoice. 

O’Flaherty’s stories of beasts, birds 
and fish are simply but marvelously con- 
ceived. In them he creates moods and 
situations which define his concept of 
life and death in its most elemental 
form. He does what few others can do 
when he makes animal experience mov- 
ing and significant. 

Francis X. STEGGERT 


The Burning Jewel, by Teresa Kay. 
274 pp. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$3.75. 


A: IN HER first novel, A Crown for 
Ashes, the author, a convert to 
Catholicism, is concerned with a Cath- 
olic theme. Prominent in the story is the 
thesis that the supernatural therapy of 
grace can be a powerful agent in the 
healing of the neurotic. The author also 
reminds us—inadvertently—that the con- 
fessional is a more ancient and authen- 
tic psychotherapeutic device than the 
Freudian couch. 

The roman a these can be tedious, but 
the author’s deftness makes personal 
what is really generic. Lindon Herm is 
not a type; he is an individual, assailed 
by a not uncommon form of neurosis. 
All the ingredients of trauma are pres- 
ent in his childhood —rejection by a 
libertine father, association with a weak 
and indecisive mother, and separation 
from a beloved twin sister, Pauline—all 
of which circumstances he survives. 

The story opens in medias res. Lindon 
Herm is now a successful official of the 
British consulate in Rumania; yet he is 
still haunted by the demon of childhood 
frustration and insecurity. His unpre- 
dictable tantrums and spells of morose- 
ness torture his wife Laura and terrify 
his son, Robin, a frail nine-year-old who 
makes pathetic efforts to meet his father’s 
stern demands. 

Laura’s extraordinarily patient love is 
the tenuous thread that preserves Lin- 
don’s sanity, until he violently breaks 
this bond by a seizure of reckless jeal- 
ousy that costs the life of his son. The 
shock of Robin’s death turns Laura’s 
love into hatred, although Lindon is 
also stricken with remorse and despair. 
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Hereupon Father Farrell, who has en- 
tered the life of the Herm’s as unob- 
trusively and inexplicably as grace, in- 
tervenes to save their marriage by teach- 
ing them the necessity of mutual for- 
giveness. Although Father Farrell’s clair- 
voyance is somewhat too penetrating to 
be real, he is plausible. 

The author's style is sincere and re- 
freshingly free of cliche. The imagery 
is original; and the conversation clever, 
uninhibited and revelatory, with British 
nuances. 

The furniture and atmosphere of the 
story also seem genuine. The author's 
knowledge of the European diplomatic 
world was acquired by experience. As a 
dreamy sixteen-year-old, in an English 
country parsonage, she decided to be- 
come a novelist. “But,” she writes, “I 
realized I had to live before I could 
write about life, and to this end I wished 
that I might experience everything—by 
which I meant, naturally, everything 
that a country parson’s daughter is least 
likely to experience. I got my wish—but 
with such a vengeance that the means 
delayed the end for more than thirty 
years.” 

SisteER Conso.atTa, S.C.N. 


Beyond the Gates by Dorothy Evelyn 
Smith. 256 pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


a THE GATES of the Mary Cli- 
theroe orphanage goes Lydia, the 
undersized, the plain, the practical, the 
unwanted, who has already over-stayed 
by a year the usual term at the asylum. 
Lydia finds the country home of her 
‘new employer is a refuge for orphaned 
nieces and nephews who gather there 
for childhood holidays and who return 
at intervals during their lives. 
Reviewers of Mrs. Smith’s half-dozen 
earlier novels have praised her ability to 
draw the Yorkshire moors and villages. 
In the present volume it is again the 
places one remembers rather than the 
characters. This is not to say that the 
characters are unconvincing. Loyal, in- 
articulate, highly capable within her 
narrow sphere—with a capacity for sac- 
rifice that leads her to an almost tragic 
mistake—Lydia remains realistically lack- 
ing in the finer sensibilities that would 
have curbed her officiousness. The 
homespun virtues of the villagers are 
tempered with the cunning, caution, 
and selfishness usually glossed over by 
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GOOD READING! 





BE A SAINT 
IN SPITE 
OF YOURSELF 


by Marie C. Commins 


Sketches of saints who had to fight fiercely for 
perfection. The author shows how their prob- 
lems were much like your own and offers in- 
spiration for becoming “a saint in spite of 
yourself.” 

$2.75 





IN PRAISE OF 
THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY 


by Thomas a Kempis 


From the author of The Imitation of Christ 
comes this companion volume—reflections on 
Mary as an object of love and a model to imi- 
tate. 

$1.50 





THE THREE STAGES 
OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


by J. Grimal, S.M. 


Three volume manual on how to progress in 
the spiritual life. Written in highly engaging 
fashion, it possesses the stature of a spiritual 
classic. 

Each volume, $2.95; complete set, $8.00 





THE MASS 
AND LITURGICAL 
REFORM 


by Rev. John L. Murphy 


In this report on a highly interesting subject 
Father Murphy tells you what the Church is 
doing and may do to alter the Mass and other 
liturgical acts. Analyzes the pros and cons for 
the changes. 

$5.95 





IN HIM 
WE LIVE 


by Albert P. McGrann, O.M.I. 


Page-a-day book of spiritual reflections for 
every day in the year. Easy to read and prac- 
tical, each meditation presents an inspiring idea 
that can be applied in your daily living. 
$3.45 





THE LITANY 
OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


by Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. 


Over thirty meditations which explain the 
meaning and significance of the titles in the 
litany. With practical applications to increase 
your devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

$2.75 





SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


by William J. Drummond, S.J. 


Brilliant study of a difficult social concept. Ex- 
plains social justice in the light of papal teach- 
ings and applies the concept to socio-economic 
questions of today. 


$2.00 





TERESA 
OF AVILA: 
THE WOMAN 


by Winifred Nevin 


In this new look at the person beneath the saint 
the author reveals Teresa’s personality traits. 
You discover how she appeared to her con- 
temporaries: a woman of wit and shrewdness. 


$3.50 





RUE 
THE RESERVOIR 


by Annabelle M. Melville 


Exciting new “whodunit!” An automobile “acci- 
dent” is discovered to be calculated murder— 
one that ultimately reveals the true characters 
of the people involved. 

$3.00 
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romantic novelists who write about them. 

It is with the members of the family, 
contemporaries of Lydia, that one is 
least satished.. They -are plausible 
enough, but they lack sufficient impact 
to engage the emotions of the reader. 
The combination of politeness and reti- 
cent regret with which most of the char- 
acters accept the amorality of one of 
their number gives an effect of triviality 
rather than of tenderness and proves as 
disappointing to the reader as it does to 
Lydia. As hammock reading, Beyond 
the Gates is gentle, competent, and, like 
its protagonist, true within its narrow 
boundaries. 

SisteER Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


Comfort Me with Apples by Peter 
De Vries. 280 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 


Mama I Love You by William Sa- 
oyan. 245 pp. Atlantic - Little, 
Brown. $3.75. 


t iawa ARE several similarities between 
Peter De Vries’ Comfort Me with 
Apples and Mama I Love You by Wil- 
liam Saroyan. They are both noticeably 
preoccupied with paradox, and they 
were both written to attract a sophis- 
ticated audience, However, they appeal 
to the sophisticated audience for widely 
different reasons. Comfort Me with Ap- 
ples centers on Chick Swallow of De- 
cency, Connecticut, a .boulevardier 
turned advice-to-the-lovelorn editor, and 
follows him through encounters with 
philandering, psychiatry, and criminol- 
ogy. It also recounts the adventures of 
Chick’s brother-in-law, a boulevardier 
turned policeman, his wife, a hausfrau 
turned wit, and a number of other vic- 
tims of life’s ironic alterations. The book 
is rich with sly and slightly irreverent 
humor and is amusingly abusive of 
middle class intellectual values. It re- 
veals Mr. De Vries at his best as a mas- 
ter of puns and paradox. 

Comfort Me with Apples is a slight 
satire; it isn’t Swiftian, it isn’t angry, it 
isn’t intense. It is very funny, but it is, 
nevertheless, unsatisfying. Mr. De Vries 
makes great sport of adolescent serious- 
ness, avant gardism and middle class 
morality. He searches out their weak- 
nesses with accuracy, and he leaves 
them delightfully destroyed. But noth- 
ing arises from this destruction. The 
book lacks a point of view. And because 
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there is no revealed point of view, there 
is no true insight revealed either. We 
can delight in Mr. De Vries’ account of 
life as it is lived in Decency, Connecti- 
cut; but if that life is absurd, where is 
the life of dignity? If those standards of 
conduct are in error, where are the 
standards of truth? To these questions 
Mr. De Vries has no answer; conse- 
quently he has written a shallow book, 
which, like much of what passes for hu- 
mor today, is too remote in character 
and incident from the life we know to 
be considered important. But if the read- 
er can adjust to the artificiality and is 
willing to take his laughs where he finds 
them he will enjoy Comfort Me with 
Apples. 

If Mr. De Vries has no answers to 


‘the questions that reasonably might be 


asked of him, William Saroyan in 
Mama I Love You does have an answer 
to the questions of human conduct. For 
those interested, the answer is child-like 
innocence. 

Twink, the little ten year old heroine 
of Mama I Love You and the possessor 
of this innocence, comes to New York 
with Mama Girl, who wants to be in a 
play. Both Twink and Mama Girl star 
in a Saroyan-like play about an inno- 
cent and imaginative little girl. Papa, 
from whom Mama Girl is divorced, 
writes the music for the play. Sundry 
Broadway and Park Avenue people in- 
cluding Papa and Mama Girl find pur- 
pose and direction and inspiration from 
their contact with Twink. 





For William Saroyan human beings 
are a singularly irrational and intuitive 
lot. And the paradox of their existence 
seems to be that experience and matur- 
ity tend to lead their intuitions awry. 
To maintain their purpose and direction, 
adults must come: into periodic contact 
with innocence, in this case with Twink. 

Saroyan has said this sort of thing be- 
fore, and, I think, said it better. In 
Mama I Love You he has chosen to tell 
his story in the person of the ten year 
old girl. He does it rather well, but 
some adults may find 250 pages a long 
time to be exposed to the chatter of a 
ten-year-old. The book is touching and 
sweet and occasionally (as the dust 
jacket claims) magical. But the reader is 
left wondering if this is the result of 
profound insight (as the dust jacket also 
maintains) or rather the result of a kind 
of artistic arrested development. 

Tuomas R. Knipp 


The Unquiet Spirit by Marguerite 
Steen. 253 pp. Doubleday. $3.75. 


Azo Lewes, a prosperous English 
stockbroker, bumps into his old 
school friend Lord Whittenham as the 
two attempt to negotiate a swinging 
door. Arnold asks the baron to spend a 
week with him, his wife and their son 
at his country house. Thus begins Mar- 
guerite Steen’s new novel The Unquiet 
Spirit. 

The visit has hardly begun before 
Lord Whittenham or Buffer, as he is 
known, senses that all is not well. His 
host’s peculiar behavior puzzles him, as 
it did when he visited him as a boy. 
He gradually becomes aware of what 
prompts these eccentricities. 

It seems Arnold is obsessed with the 
problem of the spirit after death. He 
delves into folklore—especially tales of 
witchcraft. Buffer had been a party in 
his younger days to some of his search- 
ing for evidences of evil spirits. Arnold 
reads and writes poetry attempting to 
describe the agonies of the unquiet 
spirit, or the soul which has been de- 
nied rest after death. He makes unex- 
plained expeditions into the night and 
is subject to strange delusions. His re- 
lationship to both his son and his father 
are abnormal. His wife considers him ill 
and tends him with care. 

What spiritual force, what emotional 
turmoil could change a man, naturally 
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kind and loving, into a loathsome being 
breathing the fire of hell? Where does 
mental unbalance end and possession be- 
gin? What could make the rational on- 
looker, Buffer, feel that he is caught in 
something that is so evil and so powerful 
that he cringes to avoid it? Dramatically 
and powerfully the pieces are fitted. The 
pattern is completed, and Miss Steen 
has written a novel which keeps the 
reader hugging his chair for its blessed 
warmth and reality. 
Rosetta Bircu 


If | Forget Thee by Robert S. de- 
Ropp. 345 pp. St. Martin’s Press. 
$3.95. 


= SCENE is Jerusalem, the time 66 
A.D. The personae are Lucius Cim- 
ber, a Roman, Rebecca, a beautiful Jew- 
ess, and quite a few others in the back- 
ground, especially Miriamne, an old 
slave-dealer who is more important than 
she seems at first. The action centers 
around Roman-Jewish hatred with, of 
course, the love of Rebecca and Lucius 
the most apparent victim of that hatred. 
Rebecca’s love turns temporarily to ha- 
tred, too, as the Roman-Jewish situation 
worsens, culminating in the siege and 
razing of Jerusalem. 

Lucius is a bit different from the fic- 
tional Roman, but not much. Rebecca’s 
character is somewhat better portrayed. 
She is flighty at first, becomes more so, 
gets more serious, falls into the logical 
outcome of her temperament, and final- 
ly rises above her former personality. 
We have seen all the other characters 
‘before in many a book of this type, from 
the giant British slave, Britannicus, to 
the kind-hearted and wise madam, Mi- 
riamne. 

And if the characters are familiar, so 
is the plot. True, the actual situation is 
different, the fall of Jerusalem. But these 
are the same Romans who wandered 
about in Quo Vadis, the same Christians 
dreamed up by Lloyd Douglas. They 
are acting as they always did, except that 
they have been transplanted to a dif- 
ferent territory. 

At one thing Mr. deRopp excels: his 
background descriptions of Jerusalem, its 
details and its environs. It is really too 
bad that he cluttered up such perfectly 
detailed background descriptions with 
such an ordinary and well-worn novel. 


Josepu T. McGton,, S.J. 
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paiawed World by Sister M. Lau- 
rentia Digges, C.S.J., of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Los Angeles, is the win- 
ner of the Thomas More Association/ 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy Literary 
Contest for Nuns. The winning manu- 
script is a beautifully written and re- 
freshingly different study of the liturgy. 
Though it is her first book, Sister Lau- 
rentia demonstrates a really masterful 
understandng of the force and beauty of 
words. Sister writes: “. . . 1 come from 
a long line of printers and linotype op- 
erators, and from early days I remember 
arguments over the meaning, spelling, 
and pronunciation of words. These argu- 
ments are still going on whenever I visit 
home, and I still get welcomed right into 
their midst. It is, therefore, natural that 
I should enjoy ‘hanging around words 
to see how they'll act’ (as the poet Au- 
den says).” 

Born in Roswell, New Mexico, Sister 
Laurentia grew up in Phoenix, Arizona. 
The Arizona desert spaces with moun- 
tains brooding at their edges are her 
favorite kind of natural scene. After be- 
coming a Sister, she says “I acquired a 
third interest—people. Before that, I had 
cared a good deal about certain individ- 
ual people, but the religious vocation 
and teaching widened my capacity. 





Sister M. Laurentia Digges, C.S.J. 





“Words, nature, people—one more 
abiding interest—the last and deepest, is 
everything that pertains to the worship 
of God—the communal worship of the 
liturgy, and the quiet admiration which 
perhaps first grew up in me on the wide- 
spaced desert. 

“So the circle comes round: from the 
desert to God and back to the desert 
again. All of these are captured, I hope, 
to rejoice people, in the words of Trans- 
figured World.” 

Sister will receive $1,000 in advance 
royalties and Transfigured World (to 
be published by Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy early next year) will be a selection 
of the Thomas More Book Club. She 
has published articles in American Lit- 
erature, The Explicator and Today. She 
holds a Doctor's degree from Catholic 
University of America and says she has 


ideas (not much on paper yet) for three 
possible other books. 


The Mandarins and The Second Sex 
by French author Simone de Beauvoir 
have been placed on the index of for- 
bidden books by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office. In commenting 
on the decree of the Holy Office L’Os- 
servatore Romano says that Miss De 
Beauvoir’s writings condone free love: 
“All methods are good, she says, which 
allow woman to escape the slavery of 
motherhood. . . . (she) defends the 
emancipation of woman in everything, 
but especially the moral law, and ac- 
cuses the Church of being the opponent 
of woman’s freedom.” 

The Vatican daily goes on to say that 
the two books were placed on the Index 
to protect young people, “who would 
feel their influence more easily,” and to 
forewarn adults who might not detect 
the “subtle poison which they hide.” 

e 

T..S. Eliot and Graham Greene are 
the most popular English writers being 
read in Japan. At least this is so at Sen- 
dai’s Tohoku University, Japan’s -third 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 





Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





WO RECENT publications in the mys- 

tery field will gladden the hearts of 
Catholic librarians. In HISTORICAL 
WHO-DUNITS (CMaemillan, $3.75) 
Hugh Ross Williamson, a British his- 
torian and novelist, casts an intelligently 
speculative eye on some historical mys- 
teries, such as the murder of Lord Darn- 
ley and that of William Rufus. While 
he does not always provide a pat new 
solution, he does succeed admirably in 
discrediting traditional answers. These 
brief chapters present in distilled form 
what Josephine Tey gave us so brilliant- 
ly in The Daughter of Time, the fas- 
cinating reconstruction of well-known 
historical events by an informed, sym- 
pathetic and doubting mind. 

Annabelle M. Melville, a prize-win- 
ning Catholic biographer, succumbs to 
the lure of mystery fiction and has writ- 
ten RUE THE RESERVOIR (Bruce, 
$3.00). Although Mrs. Melville falls into 
many of the usual pitfalls of a novice 
mystery writer—she cannot conceal her 
excitement at what she knows is going 
to happen, and ends almost every chap- 
ter with a grim “Had-I-but-known-the- 
evil-to-come” — nevertheless her story is 
fast-moving and credible and her char- 
acters, especially the girl rather precari- 
ously perched on the verge of woman- 
hood who tells the story, are life-like 
and interesting. The outcome is disap- 
pointing from both a medical and lit- 
erary point of view, but despite this 
weakness, Mrs. Melville has captured 
the idea of the mystery novel very well 
and should certainly try again. 

William P. McGivern; whose charac- 
ters are hardly ever identified by reli- 
gion, but whose books are permeated 
with a wholly Christian concept of char- 
acter and of evil, has written THE 
SEVEN FILE (Dodd, Mead, $2.95), 
an account of a kidnapping and the role 
of the F.B.I. in its solution. While this 
is a shade or two below the author’s best, 
it remains a superior study of parents, 
police and kidnappers locked in tense, 
many-sided, and deeply revealing rela- 
tionships. 

Kidnapping and the threat of it has 
interested two other good mystery writ- 
ers. In THE END OF THE TRACK 
(Harpers, $2.75), Andrew Garve follows 


a blackmailer into the home of a forest 
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warden where the blackmailer threatens 
to expose to the warden’s adopted daugh- 
ter a knowledge of her unknown, un- 
savory background. This competently 
written story is completely overshadowed 
by Richard Parker's HARM INTEND- 
ED (Scribners, $3.00), the disarmingly 
real story of a rather haphazard couple 
who win thirty thousand pounds in a 
football pool, buy a bigger house, move 
into it with their five charming and hor- 
rible children, and fall prey to a very 
credible kidnapper. 

Librarians as well as connoisseurs will 
want to invest in SURPRISE END- 
INGS BY HERCULE POIROT 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.95), a re-issue in one 
volume of three of Agatha Christie’s old- 





est and best stories, including one of my 
own favorites, Cards on the Table, in 
which a murder is most ingeniously 
worked into a bridge game, with the 
victim presumably dispatched by one of 
the players while dummy, and the solu- 
tion evolved from a study and analysis 
of the score. 

A final group of books generally suit- 
able for adult libraries includes THE 
FACELESS ADVERSARY by Richard 
and Frances Lockridge (Lippincott, 
$2.50), a far tighter and more dramatic 
story than the watered-down version of 
it which appeared on the television pro- 
gram Climax. THE GAZEBO by Pat- 
ricia Wentworth (Lippincott, $2.75) 
brings back Miss Maud Silver to solve 
the murder of a hypochondriacal mother 
whose death was a relief all around. 
DEATH WALKED ON CAT FEET 
by D. B. Olson (Doubleday, $2.75) in- 
terests another female detective in the 
search for a young woman who has dis- 
appeared suspiciously. The theme of 
WE HAVEN'T SEEN HER LATELY 


by E. X. Ferrars (Doubleday, $2.75) 
also involves a search, this time for a 
missing aunt. Josephine Bell skillfully 
and sympathetically delineates the char- 
acter of a retired missionary doctor 
whose life is seemingly threatened in 
DEATH IN RETIREMENT (Mac- 
millan, $2.75). 


Fo THE perusal of the adult mystery 
reader who will presumably not be 
tempted to go and do likewise there are 
a number of other good mysteries. Any 
enthusiast will want to own MYSTERY 
STORIES by Stanley Ellin (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.00), a superior collection 
of spine-tingling chillers which explore 
the macabre of the commonplace. Many 
of them are prize-winners, and they 
combine to form by far the best volume 
of short stories to appear in this field in 
a number of years. 

Ben Benson presents a minute by 
minute description of an attempted jail- 
break in THE NINTH HOUR CMill- 
Morrow, $3.00) with a vivid galaxy of 
criminals, police officers and prison ofh- 
cials, together with a painless course in 
penology. This story has all the sus- 
penseful impact we have come to expect 
of Mr. Benson, but unfortunately it con- 
tains more gratuitous sadism than the 
average parish library will find palata- 
ble. 

This comment holds true also for 
Nicholas Blake’s latest offering, A 
TANGLED WEB (Harper, $3.00), 
which is a brilliantly detailed reconstruc- 
tion and interpretation of the true events 
of a crime committed earlier in the cen- 
tury. The author's literary facility, how- 
ever, does not quite gild the seaminess 
of the central situation, although the 
people in this novel are alive and mov- 
ingly human. 

Three other Harper novels of sus- 
pense are far above average. John Dick- 
son Carr in PATRICK BUTLER FOR 
THE DEFENSE (Harper, $3.50) mur- 
ders a colorful Moslem in a solicitor’s 
ofhce and plants a major clue in full 
view of his trusting readers. To meet an 
English debutante who talks with mar- 
bles in her mouth, as well as her father 
whose preoccupation with gadgets pro- 
duces one of the most startling bath- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Butler's Lives of the Saints, revised 
and supplemented by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., and Donald Att- 
water. 4 vols., 720 pp., 692 pp., 
705 pp., 707 pp. Kenedy. $39.50, 
boxed. 


| ere have been many harsh words 
said about early hagiography, and it 
must be admitted that a good deal of 
it was so “edifying” at all costs that it 
was also rather deadly; yet of course 
some very charming specimens do exist, 
as witness that best-seller of the Middle 
Ages, The Golden Legend by the Dom- 
inican bishop Blessed James de Vora- 
gine. (As they are inaccessible to most 
people, I will not dwell on the tremen- 
dous accomplishments of the Jesuits, the 
Monumenta, and the Acta Sanctorum.) 
In the last thirty years or so, however, 
the general standard of research and 
writing in hagiography has undoubtedly 
been much improved, both in vividness 
and trustworthiness, and the saints have 
lost nothing in the process, for while a 
few hardy myths have fallen by the 
wayside, nothing can be so beautiful as 
truth. And now we are presented at long 
last with the revised edition of the Lives 
of the Saints first issued by the Reverend 
Alban Butler in the eighteenth century, 
later partially revised by Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J., during the second quarter of 
this century, and now brought right up 
to date by the English scholar Donald 
Attwater. As more saints are canonized 
there may be future additions to this 
work, but I do not believe that it will 
ever be superseded; it cannot be praised 
too highly for its accuracy and its inclu- 
siveness. 

In this encyclopedic undertaking we 
are presented with lives (varying in 
length from a few paragraphs to several 
pages) of over 2500 saints and beati; 
even when the sketches are necessarily 
concise they are rarely dry, and many 
of them are fascinating. As an example 
of how the verbose (and admittedly stilt- 
ed) style of Father Butler has been 
tightened over the centuries, Father 
Thurston pointed out that the original 
article on St. Charles Borromeo ran to 
fifty pages, whereas in his first revised 
edition it had been cut to twelve pages— 
and in this edition I see that it has been 
cut to eight pages, of which almost a 
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full page is bibliography. Specially good, 
by the way, are the bibliographies, for 
though these do not aim at complete- 
ness, usually the most important studies 
are listed, and we may therefore attrib- 
ute merely to his humility Mr. Att- 
water's statement in the Introduction 
that “the book is not intended for schol- 
ars.” 

But it is not only the scholar who will 
value this book. Who wouldn’t want to 
learn something about St. Cleopatra, or 
about St. Bacchus, now that we know 
they ever existed? Who would not en- 
joy the refreshing candour of such a 
remark about the Bavarian St. Sebald— 
“his biography is of uncertain date, and 
full of anachronisms and inconsisten- 
cies”? It is interesting to know that there 
were nine St. Theodores, and to find not 


only John the Dwarf but John the Sin- 


ner listed in the nearly three columns 
of saints of that name. Just for the rec- 
ord, as it were, two and a half pages are 
devoted to William Caxton’s translation 
of Blessed James de Voragine’s account 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus; but 
then it is calmly stated that “everything 
points to the story being a purely imag- 
inative romance, a Christian version of 
a well-known theme, looking back to pa- 
gan and Jewish legends and forward to 
Rip Van Winkle.” Similarly, St. Mary 
of Egypt, St. Thais, and even St. 





From “Butler's Lives of the Saints” 
““A cloud of witnesses over our head” 


Bridget, are treated, with firm justice, 
as vague and shadowy figures of folk 
lore, rather than as historic personages. 
But of course all the great saints of his- 
tory are here, for our edification and 
emulation—St. Francis Xavier, St. Philip 
Neri, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Joan of 
Arc, St. Gregory the Great—“a cloud of 
witnesses over our head” for the shining 
hope of the Church Militant. 

A final word of praise must be given 
to the index, for not only does each vol- 
ume contain its own page index, but 
there is also a master index which covers 
all four volumes, a feat of prodigious la- 
bor in which all the saints are listed by 
their feast days. In spite of a few mis- 
takes which are obviously printer’s er- 
rors, easily corrected in succeeding edi- 
tions, Mr. Attwater and his assistants 
have provided us with a rich and noble 
compilation, and, for earnest students of 
hagiography, an indispensable tool. 

THEoporE Maynarp 


Martyr in Tibet by Robert Loup. 
Translated by Charles Davenport. 
238 pp. McKay. $3.75. 


Tmo the centuries, Catholic mis- 
sionaries have labored intermittently 
to bring the light that is Christ to for- 
bidden Tibet: Jesuits, Capuchins, the 
Paris Foreign Missioners. One by one, 
they were murdered or driven out by 
the theocratic lamas who dominate the 
religious and political life of the “Land 
of the Gods.” 

In 1930, the Holy Father assigned this 
most difficult of mission fields to the 
sons of St. Bernard of Menthon. From 
their far-famed hospice of Grand St. 
Bernard high in the Alps, three of the 
monks (and a volunteer layman) set out 
to save souls in pagan Tibet. 

It was only after three years had 
passed that reinforcements could be 
spared for the little band. Energetic 
Swiss Maurice Tornay, still a semina- 
rian, was one of the three who joined 
the cadre in the Marches of Tibet. Once 
ordained, he opened a school for boys— 
he hoped for native vocations. Then 
came his assignment to Yerkalo, a parish 
larger than all France but with few par- 
ishioners. 

But Father Tornay’s apostolate was to 
be no more successful than that of 
those who had gone before. The lamas 
did not want the foreigner and his reli- 
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gion which would release the people 
from their grasp. They tried to take back 
the land belonging to the mission; they 
tried to make the Christians apostatize; 
they lied about the priest to the civil 
authorities; they drove him back to the 
border of China. 

When the situation became desperate, 
Father Tornay decided to travel in dis- 
guise to Lhasa to plead for his Christians 
with the Dalai Lama himself. He never 
saw the capital. Betrayed to the lamas, 
the missioner and a faithful helper were 
murdered on the trail. The process for 
his beatification is now going forward. 

Unfortunately, this magnificent life 
becomes mired in poor writing and poor 
translation from the French. With the 
exception of the early chapters which 
describe Father Tornay’s youth in his 
native Switzerland, and the last chap- 
ters which relate his persecution and 
martyrdom, the book is not worth read- 
ing. Incidents are not only vague but 
they are often incomplete, jumbled and 
frustrating. And a much needed map 
of Tibet is lacking. 

Rosert L. CAMPBELL 


Teresa of Avila, the Woman by 
Winifred Nevin. 169 pp. Bruce. 
$3.50. 


= CONCEPT underlying this book is 
somewhat strange. To separate the 
saint from the woman is virtually impos- 
sible, for sanctity is, in a way, simply 
the perfecting of the person. It is hard 
to be interested in such an attempted 
separation, for if Teresa had not been 
the saint, we should not now be inter- 
ested in her at all. 

Granted this strange premise, how- 
ever, the book shows admiration for its 
subject, and is a fairly detailed if ped- 
estrian account of her more mundane 
activities. Its style is irritating at times, 
partly because of sudden changes of 
tense—present in one paragraph, past in 
the next—partly because of an occasion- 
al, naive, ejaculatory comment by the 
author. There is little urge or intensity 
in the actual writing, and there is no 
climax, in the emotional or.artistic sense: 

In fact, it reads more like a guide- 
book than a life, and, though -possibly. 
useful’ as:.a. reference. book- for “certain 
facts about Teresa arid’ her: family, <it 
will not; in all-probability,-inicreasé<or 
spread -devotion~té=hier2very"much.: >: 
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It shows Teresa as a rather dull, a 
rather irritating woman, somewhat in- 
credible, in fact, as any saint at all, and, 
much more so, as a great one. History 
is, in this respect, against the author. 
Teresa of Avila was a vivid, vital, cap- 
tivating creature, with _ intellectual 
achievements of the highest order, and 
if, as has been suggested, the author 
planned her book so as to strip her sub- 
ject, from the start, of all her real inter- 
est for posterity, she can only blame her- 
self if the resulting portrait is neither 
attractive nor convincing to a given 
reader. 

J. Merepirn Tatton 


Ring Lardner, by Donald Elder. 409 
pp. Doubleday. $4.75. 


Mes: MEN can be captured after 
death and made known adequate- 
ly to the living, some almost to the point 
of intimate friendship. A select few defy 
all strategems of art and diligent re- 
search, remaining elusive to partisan 
and the detached observer alike. Ring 
Lardner, unfortunately, chose to stand 
among the unknowables. Donald Elder 
succeeds, nevertheless, in dredging an 
appealing life story from so reserved and 
inscrutable a subject. 

Lardner inscrutable? Ridiculous. His 
life was an open book, an open newspa- 
per at any rate. Top sports writer, al- 
most insufferably a proud father, faith- 
ful husband, genial and compassionate— 





Ring Lardner: ‘Among the unknowables 





even when writing with acid. A humor- 
ist and satirist almost universally read 
and often beloved. What more should 
be known about anyone? 

Everything important. 

Ring Lardner gave no more to Mr. 
Elder, even posthumously, than he had 
given to anyone else; he gave his writ- 
ings, and these are deceptively simple 
even in the worst pieces. Everyone is 
familiar with the optical illustion, the 
stairway that is seen at one moment 
from above, at another from below. 
Much of Lardner’s work provides an 
analagous cerebral illusion, at one mo- 
ment seemingly written through love, 
at another seemingly through hate. 
Which view is correct? What did in- 
spire Lardner, love or hate? Or did he 
change as often as the illusion? Mr. El- 
der doesn’t know, but then no one ever 
did know. 

Barring the expressed dissatisfaction 
(for which Mr. Elder cannot be 
blamed), the book reads well in spite 
of maintaining a running battle with 
English grammar throughout. It is alive 
and illuminated with generous passages 
from every level of Lardner’s writings, 
all of which are a neat step above sim- 
ilar things being written today. Lard- 
ner’s exploits add extra sauce to the book 
since, almost without exception, they 
make fine anecdotes. ; 

Louis W. Pintar 


El Greco by Paul Guinard. 143 pp. 
and 53 full color illustrations. 
Skira. $5.75. 


W: MAY question the unique style of 
El Greco and the strangely com- 
bined qualities that stamp his work with 
widely diverse characteristics of both 
East and West. In the new Skira vol- 
ume of the “Taste of Our Time” series, 
the monograph by Paul Guinard on this 
amazing painter presents a_biographic 
and critical study which is skillfully an- 
alytic. He traces in El Greco’s work 
recurrences of Cretan subject matter and 
Eastern warmth and brilliancy of color. 
Born in the Grecian island of Crete, 
Domenico Theotocopoulos (El Greco) 
never lost his tendency to use Byzantine 
prototypes in his representations of 
Christ and the saints. At the same time, 
as the excellent illustrations in the book 
clearly reveal, he used iconographic de- 
tail, compositional separations into more 
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than one plane, and continued suppres- 
sion of the third dimension—all Eastern 
characteristics. 

The Cretan’s sojourn in Venice added 
to the richness of his experience the col- 
ors of Titian and the then current genre 
style with its emphasis on chiaroscuro. 
He took these and other principles 
which evolved from the Italian Renais- 
sance with him to Spain where he found 
a wealth of material particularly stimu- 
lating to an artist of his background and 
temperament. There was a great demand 
for religious painting in intensely Cath- 
olic Toledo where he made his home. 

Guinard ably analyzes the many- 
faceted genius whose astounding facil- 
ity produced painting in an abundance 
amazing even for his long life. The au- 
thor describes the multi-panelled altars 
of Spain, the variety in multiplicity that 
El Greco achieved, the tensions and un- 
usual combinations in line and mass 
composition, and, finally, El Greco the 
visionary. The diction is clear, forceful 
and facile, and the translation is excel- 
lent. The full color reproductions have 
the usual fine quality of Skira prints. 
The book is almost square, a convenient 
size, and a number of the reproductions 
are composed of enlargements of signifi- 
cant details of the pictures. 

The versatility of El Greco shows in 
warm and cold colors, strong contrasts 
and delicate shadows, the high emotion 
and quiet dignity of his subjects. In his 
fusion of the characteristics of the art of 
three nations, his subtle variations on a 
single theme are innumerable, and the 
colors in his paintings are as fresh and 

-bold today as when he applied them, for 
in his own day he solved problems of 
painting beyond the limits then known. 


Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


The Menninger Story, by Walker 
Winslow. 350 pp. Doubleday. $5. 


He Is A comprehensive history of 
the growth of psychiatry in Amer- 
ica as seen through the personal lives of 
three men, the Menningers, founders of 
the famous clinic in Topeka which bears 
their name. Before the Menningers, re- 
search into the causes of insanity was 
done mostly upon the autopsy table, cus- 
todial care was about all that was given 
the mentally ill, therapy was unknown. 

When Dr. .Menninger visited the 
Mayo Clinic in 1908 he was seeking pri- 
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The Menningers: Specialized treatment for the mentally ill 


marily to learn the secret of diagnostic 
skill which he felt to be the key to suc- 
cess in surgery. In his general practice, 
he observed, time and again, the influ- 
ence of the mind over the body and he 
felt that the two could not be treated 
separately. He dreamed of a clinic in 
Topeka, one in which many doctors 
working closely together would make 
their total, specialized knowledge avail- 
able to the patient. While he was at 
that time and for many years, a general 
practitioner and internist, his interest in 
mental disorders can be seen in a paper 
which he prepared in 1890, “The In- 
sanity of Hamlet.” He was highly suc- 
cessful in treating diabetics, partly be- 
cause he brought all of his knowledge 
of psychosomatic medicine to bear on 
a disease which usually brought despair 
to its victims, until the discovery of in- 
sulin by Banting in 1922. While Dr. 
Menninger studied carefully the teach- 
ings of Freud, he never accepted him as 
fully as did his son, Dr. Karl, in later 
years. 

To the end of his life, Dr. Mennin- 
ger gave all credit for his successes to 
his wife, Flo. Nevertheless, his passage 
upon the sea of matrimony was as stormy 
as his life in the field of medicine. He 
married, through a combination of pity 
and passivity, a woman of great deter- 
mination, a religious fanatic, driven bv 
strange fears. In time, clashing tempera- 
ments and diverse interests were re- 
solved in mutual tolerance, and together 
they raised three boys, two of whom dis- 
tinguished themselves in medicine, one 
in horticulture. 


The contributions of Dr. Will and 


Dr. Karl Menninger to the treatment of 
the mentally ill on a national scale is 
shown through their work in exposing 
and correcting abuses in state mental 
hospitals. Their work with the V.A. hos- 
pitals which broke into a national scan- 
dal in 1945, is given considerable cover- 
age. 
ANNE Cyr 


Angel of the Battlefield by Ishbel 
Ross. 305 pp. Harper. $4. 


De you KNow that Clara Barton, who 
founded the American Red Cross, 
was not a nurse? I did not, nor did I 
know many of the other facts revealed 
by Ishbel Ross in this excellent biogra- 
phy. 

Born in North Oxford, Massachusetts, 
on Christmas Day, 1821, Miss Barton 
died on Good Friday, April 12, 1912. 
She served as a teacher and as a gov- 
ernment employee in Washington, D.C., 
and then became interested in the war 
relief work that was to make her fa- 
mous. Her aid to the soldiers in the Civil 
War was made possible by private char- 
ity, public philanthropy and government 
grants. Although not trained as a nurse, 
Miss Barton served as an assistant to the 
surgeons in their rude hospitals situated 
dangerously close to the front lines. She 
gained the respect of every official who 
came to know her and her work. Later, 
she learned of the efforts of Henri 
Dunant, a Swiss who had conceivéd the 
idea of an International Red Cross. 
Clara Barton promoted America’s par- 
ticipation in this project and succeeded 
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in inducing our government to sign the 
~Geneva Treaty in 1882, thereby making 
this nation a member of the Internation- 
al Red Cross. 

Because of much unfriendly pressure 
from within the ranks of the Red Cross, 
Clara Barton in 1904 resigned the presi- 
dency of the organization that she had 
directed for twenty-three years. Utterly 
unselfish and self-sacrificing, she was a 
woman who made contributions to man’s 
welfare equaled by few others. 

Paut Kinrery 


The Tragic Life of Toulouse-Laut- 
rec, by Lawrence and Ejizabeth 
Hanson. 277 pp. Random House. 
$5. 


Terme his contemporary, Vincent 
Van Gogh, who repulsed people by 
his very lack of lovable qualities, Count 
Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, “heartrending, 
lovelorn dwarf” charmed his friends and 
intrigued his critics. And were it not for 
his ludicrous appearance: hardly four 
and 2 half feet of short thin legs in 
checkered trousers, stocky torso in a dan- 
dy’s jacket and seemingly oversized 
head, he might have had the love of 
any number of enchanting women. 
Instead, he took his love, and his art, 
where he could find it, in the cafe-con- 
certs of Paris, in the music halls and cir- 
cuses and in the brothels. Although nev- 
er articulate about his personal life or 
his own work, however, loquacious 
about everything else, he has left the 
impression that, like Van Gogh, he was 
resigned to “give his life and love to 
painting because no human being would 
accept the gift.” 

The Hansons, as objective a team of 
biographers as have ever treated a con- 
troversial subject Cin their typical, con- 
versationally expository style), do not ac- 
cept this easy rationalization of two dis- 
solute lives. To them, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
while understandably eager to snatch at 
art as a substitute for the life of physical 
activity which, were it not for his de- 
formity, would have been his heritage 
from centuries of robust Lautrecs, was 
fated to become a major artist. And they 
make the distinction between major art- 
ist and great painter in the case of Laut- 
rec by pointing out that although he 
was one of the finest draftsmen of his 
time, saw his subjects with clinical clar- 
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ity and painted them in their essence 
without sentimentality, nevertheless his 
limitation as a man and artist was that 
his understanding was always of the 
mind, never of the heart. 

Unlike Van Gogh, Toulose - Lautrec 
showed not a smidgin of remorse for his 
physical excesses, unless one considers 
his statement made to a priest a day or 
two before his inevitable death, “M. le 
Cure, I’m happier to see you now than 
I shall be in a few days when you come 
with your little bell.” The Hansons in- 
terpret this to be a typical expression of 
the invincible spirit of the gay, dissolute, 
unrepentent artist in the face of death. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN 
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From “Toulouse-Lautrec”’ 
Of the mind, never of the heart 





Olympio, by Andre Maurois. 498 pp. 
Harper. $5.95. 


farms of the Romantic Age were 
known to create for themselves 
doubles whom they could saddle with 
their torments, their ambitions, their 
failures. Often believing themselves mi- 
nor deities, they required other selves to 
flee earthly existence and soar or suffer 
with the gods. Lord Byron led the way 
with Childe Harold. With Vigny it 
was Stello; with George Sand, Lelia; 
with Goethe, Wilhelm Meister. 

When Victor Hugo thought of his al- 
ter ego, he decided—super-egoist that he 
was—that he had not one but four: 
Hierro, the combative spirit; Maglia, 
laughter; Hermann, the lover; and 
Olympio, the lyric poet. Although he 
allowed the first three to reign upon 
impulse, he preferred to make of Olym- 
pio his incarnation. 

In this most searching study of Hugo 
ever attempted, Andre Maurois has tried 
to unravel and dissect the four selves 
of his subject. Enabling him to do so 
with a limited amount of success have 
been the many new facts about Hugo 
that have been discovered over the last 
few years. Of these scattered documents, 
the biographer has made a synthesis, 
added this to all that was previously 
known about the author of Les Misera- 
bles, and out of it all tried to compose 
the figure of the man. Unfortunately, 
as is the fault with most of M. Maurois’s 
biographies (Byron, Shelley, and George 
Sand, for example), he is entirely less 
than critical and more than entertain- 
ingly sympathetic. 

M. Maurois’s main purpose has been 
to reel out “the tormented genius to the 
full.” Accordingly, all the facts of 
Hugo's life, including such questionable 
elements as his lascivious temperament, 
his erotic verse, his satyriasis, are un- 
folded, albeit somewhat out of propor- 
tion to importance. 

Olympio’s chief fault is that it pre- 
sents Hugo as “a great man.” That he 
was a master of language is obvious to 
all readers; that he lacked mastery of 
himself also needs emphasis. Whether 
or not he is “the greatest of all French 
poets” is still a moot point. One school 
of thought has it that he wrote far too 
much; that most of his work is uneven 
and mediocre; that he lacked a sense of 
proportion and was often childish. 

Georce A. Cevasco 
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LETTER FROM IRELAND 


by 


ALICE CURTAYNE 





July, 1956 


Cy= OF THE most vitally interesting 
literary personalities row living in 
Ireland is Dr. Daphne Pochin Mould. 
An English convert, she has told the 
world her own unusual story in her first 
book, The Rock of Truth. 

All her earliest memories centre 
around the cathedrals of Salisbury and 
Winchester because, the only child of 
fervent Anglo-Catholic parents, she was 
baptized in one and confirmed in the 
other. To readers familiar with the Eng- 
lish scene, the mere names of those 
cathedral cities at once conjure up a vi- 
sion of that secure, perfectly ordered 
and serene social life of “garden” Eng- 
land, where hollyhocks stand in herbace- 
ous borders and lawnmowers whir in- 
cessantly over the shaven lawns. It is a 
society whose complacency has been de- 
scribed by Anthony Trollope in his Bar- 
chester Towers; gently satirized by 
Hugh Walpole in his Cathedral; but 
perhaps most perfectly evoked by Ru- 
pert Brooke in his poem, The Old Vic- 


arage, Grantchester: 


But Grantchester! ah, Grantchester! 

There’s peace and holy quiet there, 

Great clouds along pacific skies, 

And men and women with straight eyes 
. . oh yet 

Stands the Church clock at ten to three? 

And is there honey still for tea? 


But Daphne was one of those precocious 
children given to asking awkward ques- 
tions. She was restless among the lilacs 
and the pinks in summer time. She was 
never really happy in what she calls 
“the strange country of the great Angli- 
can compromise” and left it to become 
an agnostic in her teens. 

She chose science, graduating with a 
B.Sc. degree in 1943 from Edinburgh 
University. She was then awarded a re- 
search fellowship which led her to a 
geological investigation of Strath Errick 
on the south side of Loch Ness in Scot- 
land. This work gave her her first ex- 
perience of the joys of mountaineering. 
‘When she obtained her Ph.D., she went 
to live in Fort Augustus in mid-Scotland. 
As she explored the Scottish highlands 
and islands, her interest gradually shift- 
ed from geology proper to the Celtic 


monastic ruins that are everywhere scat- — 
tered throughout that land. Who. were. 
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the extraordinary men who had lived in 
them and whence came they? They 
were Irish missionaries of the Golden 
Age: Columcille, who had left Derry to 
turn Iona into a monastic centre; Mael- 
rubha, who had left Bangor to found a 
chain of churches from Applecross in 
Wester Ross right out and across the 
Minch to the Hebrides; Saint Moluag, 
who founded a monastery on the island 
of Lismore. She began to look up the 
facts of their lives. When she read 
Adamnan’s Life of Columcille, she 
found that vivid, princely personality 
dominating all her thoughts. 

But the road to the Faith was not an 
easy one for her. She suffered furious 
mental conflict during months on end, 
which got worse rather than better, and 
stopped abruptly when she asked for 
formal instruction months later. 

Ireland immediately drew her like a 
magnet. Six months after she was re- 
ceived into the Church, she set out on 
a lightning tour of this country. In the 
autumn of the same year, she settled 
here permanently and now lives in the 
village of Aherla, county Cork. The 
story of her Anglo-Catholic parents is 
equally interesting. They had objected 
to her becoming a Catholic and in fact 
refused to speak to her, or to have any- 
thing to do with her, for about six 
months after the event. But later they 
came to live with her and in Ireland 
their views slowly changed. Her mother 
became seriously ill and was received 
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into the Church ten days before her 
death. Daphne’s father, too, is now a 
Catholic. 

She wrote two books immediately on 
her conversion: Scotland of the Saints 
and Ireland of the Saints. Here is how 
the author herself explains why she 
came to live in Ireland: 

It was almost inevitable that I, writing about 

Gaelic culture and the Celtic saints in the 

Scottish Highlands should see the natural 

continuation of my studies on the farther 

side of the Irish Channel; almost inevitable 
that I, who as a Scottish Nationalist should 
be acutely aware of English misrule in 

Scotland, should be drawn to the young re- 

public of Eire, to a country that had suf- 

fered so much at English hands. And now 
that I was a Catholic there was the added 
attraction of a Catholic country, of a place 
where nearly all the inhabitants believed 
in God. . . . In Ireland, too, I found my- 
self able to link up those two ideas I had 
once thought opposites: religion and moun- 
taineering. I had been inclined to make 
my own private religion out of nature mys- 
ticism and hill-climbing. But in Ireland one 
could climb a mountain and attend Mass 
on the summit; the early Irish saints had 
been acutely aware of the beauty of nature, 
not as something leading them away from 

God into pantheism but as something lead- 

ing them to God, giving them some faint 

reflection of His beauty. St. Brendan had 
built an oratory on the very summit of the 
3,127-foot Mount Brandon in Kerry. 


W: ARE accustomed, and resigned, to 
all types of English settlers in this 
country. They came in such numbers 
immediately after the last war that we 
spoke of the onrush as “The Second In- 
vasion.” Some of them are mad-hat en- 
thusiasts who “go native,” usually in the 
political sense, while remaining staunch- 
ly Protestant, so that we accept their 
comradeship with certain misgivings; 
others, again, greet us with the artificial 
grimace of an outmoded Victorian pa- 
tronage while they grimly cling to the 
last spars of the Ascendancy wreckage. 

But Daphne Pochin Mould is so dif- 
ferent from all her compatriots whom I 
have known that she is a sort of por- 
tent. She has become the complete Irish 
Catholic. She has learned the Irish lan- 
guage. She has climbed all our moun- 
tains. The fruit of this arduous activity 
may be read in her book, Irish Moun- 
tains. She has gone on all our pilgrim- 
ages, the small regional ones as well as 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Goodbye to Uncle Tom, by J. C. 
Furnas. 435 pp. William Sloane. 
$6. 


¥ An American Dilemma Gunnar 
Myrdal wrote, “The status accorded 
the Negro in America represents .. . a 
century-long lag in public morals. In 
principle, the Negro problem was set- 
tled long ago; in practice, the solution 
is not yet effectuated.” 

Author J. C. Furnas believes that 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin has had “more to do than any 
other single factor with this moral dis- 
grace. Or, if this seems to accord an in- 
dividual too much weight, take it the 
other way, and all this needs writing 
just the same.” 

Thus, establishing the literary hook 
upon which to hang his hatful of re- 
search, the author further insulates him- 
self from criticism by stating that the 
book must be discursive, “looping here, 
shooting off at apparently impertinent 
angles there, achieving only the consist- 
ency of saying things that badly needed 
saying.” 

With inspired hindsight, he sets out 
on an impassioned foray to wreck Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and scandalize its archi- 
tect and her relatives. But he soon wear- 
ies of this and begins “shooting off.” 
Among many other things, he recalls 
“ironically . . . the fact that Christian- 
ity began as a cult of the underprivi- 
leged who understandably yearned for 
pie in the sky. It was Embrev’s skilled 
anthropological opinion that Cirristianity 
is a religion especially well suited to 
slaves.” Throughout the book such pie- 
in-the-face subtleties stylistically vie with 
specious erudition. 

But in his own impertinent way, the 
author offers a penetrating analysis of 
the “wrongheaded body of beliefs” that 
reside in many American minds regard- 
ing certain “innate” characteristics of the 
“born conspicuous group” such as a spe- 
cial odor, a happy-where-he-is_personal- 
ity, natural promiscuity, deep religios- 
ity, musicianship, irresponsibility and so 
forth. He is unforgiving to the ignorant 
or pharisaical who belabor the Negro 
with their “Christian” conclusions. 

Plays based upon Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
give the author literary fits. The theatre- 
goers must have been “halfwitted,” he 
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insists. He does not hesitate to rack up 





the “antiracists”’: “American whites 
working with Negroes and Negro prob- 
lems sometimes get so committed to 
their audiences, patients or colleagues 
that they act like doting mothers of juve- 
nile delinquents.” Nor does he show 
much sympathy for the other forms of 
“caucasoid” condescension. From a cyn- 
ical, clinical approach, the author goes 
maudlin in the last chapters confessing 
his fondness for the maltreated. 

Goodbye to Uncle Tom is an inter- 
esting and readable book and despite 
the author’s penchant for “shooting off,” 
it deserves to be read by those interested 
in the subject. 

J. Patrick O’ConNnELL 


Crestwood Heights by John R. See- 
ley, R. Alexander Sim and E. W. 
Loosley. 505 pp. Basic Books. 
$6.50. 


W: HAVE IN Crestwood Heights the 
first full report on one suburb, 
which with its well-groomed children, 
schools, homes and lawns is typical of 
suburbia anywhere in the USA, though 
it is actually a part Cand still not a part) 
of a Canadian “Big City.” The exurban- 
ite and also the urban-aspirant will rec- 
ognize themselves as the subject of the 
study. This makes fascinating reading. 
The authors present the material 
straight. The reader brings his own re- 





action to it: approval, disapproval, dis- 
dain, satisfaction. Nothing snide, “and 
what may be considered sardonic is ac- 
tually flat, prosaic objectivity. 

The volume, part of a larger study of 
the community, attempts to describe so- 
cial life with special reference to the 
child-rearing process (found to be the 
key orientation of family and commu- 
nity.) and its implications for mental 
health. Such a study has obvious impor- 
tance but this is too weak a statement 
in view of the “critical” nature of the 
community. 

Fortunately or unfortunately the 
Heights is felt to represent “what life 
is coming to be more and more like in 
North America—at least in the middle 
classes—rather than what it already is.” 
From such communities it is likely that 
a disproportionate number of opinion- 
makers, power figures in all fields, pro- 
fessional leaders and so on will be drawn 
in the proximate future. Thus what is 
being done there to form human per- 
sonality may well have a disproportion- 
ate effect on various forms of leadership 
in the next generation. 

From the viewpoint of social theory, 
too, the community is more than impor- 
tant for it furnishes a test of hypotheses 
with regard to social pathology. Its 
“causes” are not presumably present in 
Crestwood Heights—poverty, ignorance, 
moral misdirection, all have been ban- 
ished. And here the authors express se- 
rious concern and are led to discuss 
mental health education critically and 
at depth for the results would seem to 
point “towards no better mental health, 
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or perhaps worse, among children in 
this community compared with . some 
others elsewhere.” 

This may be interpreted jubilantly 
but blindly by believers in less fashion- 
able methods. For rather than unsucess- 
ful, the methods may have been quite 
successful from the point of view that 
Crestwood Heights, suburbia — despite 
prosperity, security, and child-oriented 
families—may not be the ideal environ- 
ment but quite a bundle of contradic- 
tory beliefs, goals and behaviorisms. 

In any case this newest cultural pat- 
tern is a complex one of many levels. 
The difficulties lie not so much in lay- 
ing it bare—and there are enough—but 
in evaluating what is exposed. Not the 
least problem here is that we are im- 
pelled by the mere statement of the case 
to evaluate (“judge” is the older word 
with religious connotations) ourselves. 
This too is the problem of the social 
scientist for his observation to a large 
extent includes himself when he studies 
Crestwood Heights, and may be a source 
of distortion. 

Of such bias the authors are relative- 
ly if not entirely free; they are fully 
conscious of their problem. if the ex- 
urbanite reader is somewhat shaken by 
his own evaluation of himself, his fam- 
ily, his community, as depicted, the fault 
will not lie with the report. 

R. W. FauLHaBER 


The Rape of the Mind, by Joost A. 
M. Meerloo, M.D. 320 pp. World. 
$5. 


[= SUBTITLE reads: “The Psychology 
of ‘Thought Control, Menticide, and 
Brainwashing.” Menticide is a term 
coined by the author to designate all the 
procedures used to suppress individual 
thought and freedom and to make peo- 
ple subject to the will of others, do what 
they are expected, say what they are 
asked to say. Brainwashing is a most 
striking metaphor for similar.techniques, 
and the term has come to us from China. 

Dr. Meerloo has had ample oppor- 
tunity to study these techniques, as a 
psychologist and psychiatrist, but also as 
a close observer during the occunation 
of the Netherlands, where he lived until 
his escape from a German prison. After 
having served as chief of the psvcho- 
logical department of the Netherlands 
forces in England, he came to the Unit- 
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ed States where he continued his re- 
searches and acted as an expert in sev- 
eral pertinent cases. Thus, his book is 
based on a large personal experience 
which has made him realize that the 
fully developed techniques of “brain- 
washing” are paralleled in ‘our civiliza- 
tion by many procedures, all aiming at 
subduing independent individual judg- 
ment and directing the mind of large 
masses of people. 

The first part deals with the “tech- 
niques of individual submission,” the 
enforced confession which the victim 
ends by believing himself, and the psy- 
chological factors involved. Part II is 
concerned with the procedures which 
are directed at producing the submission 
of whole populations as they have been 
employed and, probably, are still em- 
ployed, by totalitarian regimes. While 
these first 178 pages are very interesting 
and throw a light on the otherwise mys- 
terious conduct of individuals in prison 
camps, and of the masses under tyran- 
nical dictatorship, their content is rel- 
evant mainly for more or less exceptional 
cases, at least, so far as our own people 
are concerned. 

But “unobtrusive coercion,” the sub- 
ject matter of Part III, is fully active 
among us. Propaganda, advertising; the 
media of mass communication, the dom- 
ination by administrative agencies, the 
restriction of individual responsible de- 
cision, the easy going manner in which 
opinions are taken over without being 
examined, and many similar factors are 
at work in modern civilization and con- 
stitute a serious and constantly growing 


threat. The author is highly critical ot 
many features of our customary daily ex- 
istence and his analysis of the inherent 
dangers deserves to be pondered care- 
fully as well as what he has to say in 
Part IV “in search of defense.” 

So far as the book is a presentation 
and an analysis of facts it is certainly a 
meritorious achievement. One will not 
quarrel with the author either for couch- 
ing his explanations in freudian terms; 
they can, if one so wishes, be easily 
translated into another technical lan- 
guage. His able work suffers, however, 
from two defects. One is that he be- 
lieves in another technique as means 
for overcoming the evil effects of that 
which he criticizes. He sees well that 
technology and all that is related to its 
domination of our lives threatens to em- 
poverish human existence more and 
more; but he cannot conceive of any 
other counter measure than that of a 
more extensive use of the techniques 
supplied by psychology. But modern 
psychology, too, is imbued by the sci- 
entistic and technological spirit, and one 
has reason to fear that replacing one kind 
of experts by another will not prove real- 
ly helpful. This view of the author is 
closely related to the second defect: al- 
though he praises freedom and the idea 
of democracy, he has not one word to 
say about the role other ideals may play 
and have to play in man’s life. There is 
no reference to philosophical, let alone 
religious, ideas. 

These defects ought not to deter from 
reading the book; it should rather be 
read and considered by many people— 
educators and priests, men in public of- 
fice, social leaders—all who are con- 
cerned with the forming of our national 
and individual existence. The critical 
reader will find it easv to keep apart 
facts and theories and find that he will 
have learned to look at many things 
from a new angle, very worth while to 
be considered. 

Rupo.tF ALLERS 


An International Economy, by Gun- 
nar Myrdal. 381 pp. Harper. 
$6.50. 


E ies FAMOUS author of the classic 
study, An American Dilemma, has 
now turned to examine the state of in- 
ternational economic relations. He is 
eminently qualified for this task, having 
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served with distinction as Professor in 
Political Economy and Public Finance 
at Stockholm University, and as Minis- 
ter of Commerce in the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. And he is presently the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. He 
thus brings the authority of the prac- 
titioner and the specialist to bear in this 
analysis of where present international 
economic trends are leading the world, 
and the extent to which these trends 
can be expected to be changed by po- 
litical policy. 

Doctor Myrdal begins his study with 
the commonplace observation that the 
world is disintegrating in almost every 
observable way—socially, politically and 
economically. His main concern and em- 
phasis is on the economic aspect of 
world integration and disintegration. 
“Economic integration” is a value ex- 
pression, an ideal. It is “the realization 
of the old Western ideal of equality of 
opportunity.” The fundamental element 
of this ideal, as it has been understood 
in individual Western countries, has 
been an effort to break the bonds which 
prevented individuals from choosing 
freely the conditions and modes of their 
work and life. This ideal has reached a 
high degree of realization in most West- 
ern countries of the world. But this re- 
sulted from Western democratic think- 
ing that economic redistributional re- 
forms were needed to establish equality 
of opportunity for all. 

The degree of economic integration 
that the Western world had achieved 
up to World War II has been on the 
decline ever since. This decline, while 
in some respects exacerbated by the 
Cold War, is by no means caused by 
that ideological phenomena. What has 
been more important than the Cold War 
during this period of economic disin- 
tegration in the West is the simultane- 
ous political independence of many 
countries in Asia and Africa. For al- 
though the Western world (i.e., West- 
ern Europe and North America) has 
never become fully economically inte- 
grated, it has achieved almost maximum 
integration within the confines of its in- 
dividual national borders. 

But it is precisely the extent to which 
Western nationalism (integration) is ex- 
aggerated, and that of the underdevel- 
oped countries (in Asia, Africa and 
South America) abated that these pov- 
erty-stricken countries are being denied 
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the Western realization of “equality of 
opportunity” for their own peoples. By 
a severe and superior analysis Doctor 
Myrdal has demonstrated some of the 
lamentable consequences of this state of 
affairs and has offered learned. sugges- 
tions for its reversal. 

By any standard An International 
Economy, which supposes at least a ba- 
sic sophistication in economic analysis 
on the part of the reader, is an original 
contribution of great importance to bet- 
ter understanding in international rela- 
tions. 

At MILLER 


The Hoover Report by Neil MacNeil 
and Harold W. Metz. 344 pp. 
Macmillan. $6. 


|= CONDENSATION and critique of 
the findings of the second Hoover 
Commission is concise, readable and a 
handy reference guide. The first Hoover 
Commission simply made recommenda- 
tions as to the organization and structure 
of various governmental agencies in ‘or- 
der to promote efhciency and economy. 
The second Commission investigated the 
wisdom of the policies as well as the ap- 
propriateness of structure. 

The Commission used five criteria: 
(1) maintenance of separation of pow- 
ers and the rule of law, (2) congres- 
sional control over the purse, (3) civil- 
ian control of government, (4): private 
enterprise system, and (5) efliciency and 
economy. The tools of government are 
then considered in the light of the cri- 
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teria. In Mr. Hoover’s estimation the 
greatest of the 314 recommendations 
concerns the establishment of a senior 
civil service designed to give more pres- 
tige and to attract desirable personnel. 

There are also things in the laugh-and- 
cry category. It is estimated that govern- 
ment officials write more than one bil- 
lion letters a year, and each costs one 
dollar. The nation’s demand for water 
is surpassing the supply and yet com- 
petition between federal, state and local 
interests continues. With. respect to 
Overseas Economic Operations this con- 
clusion is perhaps an apt summary: “We 
realize that some of the money spent on 
this program in the past has been spent 
unwisely. . . . We believe that the rec- 
ommendations for eliminating the dupli- 
cation of staffs and overlapping programs 

. . will result in substantial savings in 
the amount of money required to meet 
our needs in making the free world 
strong.” 

The book is a handy reference, mildly 
encyclopedic and provocative of thought 
concerning the philosophy of govern- 
ment so that any review tends to be dis- 
cursive. If the Baconian dictum is to be 
used—the book must be digested. 

Harry B. Kies 


Eisenhower, The Inside Story, by 
Robert J. Donovan. 423 pp. Har- 
per. $4.95. 


[= has been strong criticism of Mr. 
Donovan’s access to confidential pa- 
pers, the use of which justifies the title 
of his book. On the whole it is unfound- 
ed, being based on argument of con- 
stitutional usage; for the one great, 
though implicit revelation of this book 
is of a great, silent constitutional rev- 
olution carried out almost unbeknown 
to a public indifferent to questions of 
principle. Mr. Eisenhower, overturning 
precedents that go back to Washington, 
has made of the Cabinet a National 
Council, its members have ceased to be 
Secretaries, some even in name, and 
have become Ministers. The unanimous, 
though not necessarily consistent, deci- 
sions of the Cabinet are the policies of 
the executive department. Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s strength of character has given 
them a cohesive purposefulness. Under 
a Buchanan, however, such a system 
could collapse, not only under the stress 
of crisis, but even of controversy. 
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Governor Adams is revealed as the 
holder of an office more important than 
the Secretaryship of State, with duties 
legally undefined and without senatorial 
confirmation. Indeed, Mr. Eisenhower 
has built on a Rooseveltian precedent to 
the point where the power of senatorial 
veto is at least potentially nugatory. 

On the whole, though, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has shown an attitude of respect 
for the legislative branch, but will a 
mere attitude ever become a constitu- 
tional principle? After all, the legislative 
branch has lost all real power over sup- 
ply, which can no longer be withheld 
without imperiling the pledged faith and 
credit of the United States. 

In the McCarthy question, too, Mr. 
Eisenhower was guided by attitude. 
Elsewhere the author reveals Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s and his associates’ disdain for 
the doctrinaire. Mr. Stevens long ago re- 
vealed their firm preference for han- 
dling people a la Dale Carnegie. One 
cannot but reflect that the noblest atti- 
tudes are no final substitutes for the sim- 
plest principles. 

To believe this book, and it rings true, 
the Eisenhower Associates have usually 
made correct, sometimes excellent, deci- 
sions. Mr. Eisenhower himself stands 
out as an able man of complete integrity 
thoroughly worthy of being the symbol 
of rule for the people over whom he in- 
dustriously presides. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 


Russian Journey by William O. 
Douglas. 255 pp. Doubleday. 
. $4.50. 


“eee has within her own borders a 
brand of colonialism similar to the 
kind the French have practiced in North 
Africa. In Soviet Central Asia there are 
segregated schools, special courts for the 
trial of Russians, concentration of po- 
litical control in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, discrimination against natives. 
Central Asia has already undergone 
the industrial revolution that most of 
Asia is yet to experience. The people of 
Central Asia already have many of the 
good: things of life that to the average 
Asian are still as remote as the moon. 
The average income in Central Asia is 
about the same as it is across Russia. By 
Asian standards, Central Asia has fared 
exceedingly well, if material standards 
alone are considered. In other respects 
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Homes at Petropaviovsk unchanged since Czarist days 


the natives of Central Asia have been 
treated like colonial people. 

Justice Douglas began his long jour- 
ney at the Caspian Sea and traveled 
northward and eastward to such cities 
as Samarkand, Stalinabad, Alma Ata 
and Novasibirsk, then westward by way 
of Omsk and Kazan to Moscow. 

In addition to the rampant colonialism 
he found in Central Asia, Mr. Douglas 
discovered that the Russian people want 
peace, despite the fact that the ultimate 
aims of Communism have not changed. 
Russia has moved into a position of in- 
creased strength as a result of her post- 
Stalin policies. 

Mr. Douglas found a strong desire for 
consumer goods on the part of the peo- 
ple and an equally strong conviction on 
the part of Soviet bureaucrats that a 
dramatic increase in the standard of liv- 
ing inside Russia will give added mo- 
mentum to Communism in other lands. 

Justice Douglas’ travelogue is a timely 
and valuable contribution to a_ better 
understanding of the Soviet world. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


The Transformations of Man by 
Lewis Mumford. 249 pp. Harper. 
$3.50. 


y= IS THE seventh volume of a series 
entitled World Perspectives, a survey 
dedicated to a re-appraisal of the inter- 
relation of the economic, scientific, so- 


cial, political and religious ‘influences 
that have molded human development. 
Treating his subject from the broad per- 
spective of the world community rather 
than from the more limited viewpoint 
of a Judaeo-Christian, Western or East- 
ern standpoint, each author supplements 
his own interpretation with suggestions 
for meeting the political, moral and spir- 
itual crisis of the present. 

Long a trenchant critic of our tech- 
nological civilization with its worship of 
the idols of the market place, Mr. Mum- 
ford, in the present study, summarizes 
his theory of history and human prog- 
ress. In four successive chapters he traces 
human development through the fol- 
lowing transformations: (1) the hu- 
manoid in his ascent from a primitive 
to his present biological form; (2) ar- 
chaic man who from nomad became a 
herdsman or a tiller of the soil; (3) civ- 
ilized man, autonomous, master of tech- 
nics, organizer of political parties, build- 
er of corporate society; (4) axial man, 
sharply differentiated from his predeces- 
sors by his discriminating sense of val- 
ues, by his consciousness of his dignity 
as a human person destined for immor- 
tality, by his belief in the brotherhood 
of man and his membership in one of 
the higher religions. 

Though each of these stages marked 
a definite advance, the development was 
uneven. Archaic man became domes- 
ticated and enjoyed the intimate en- 
vironment of the primary community, 
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but he remained bound by the tradi- 
tions, the customs, the taboos of the 
tribe or village. If civilized man gained 
considerable control over nature, he lost 
in the process the consciousness of his 
kinship with the cosmos; he divided man 
into social and economic classes; he or- 
g.nized war. Though axial man recov- 
ered much that had been lost, and re- 
stored the value of the human self, his 
ascetic withdrawal from society deprived 
the community of a contribution to prac- 
tical affairs. For though the axial reli- 
gions — Buddhism, Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam — preached “brother- 
hood, love, and peace,” says the author, 
“they left untouched, or almost un- 
touched, the practices of slavery, eco- 
nomic exploitation, and war.” 

Man had now reached the watershed 
of the long climb from his animal orig- 
ins to his present state. Unfortunately, 
instead of fulfilling the promise of his 
ancestors, he had begotten only a “col- 
lective automaton” which now threat- 
ened to turn against him in the form of 
post-historic man—a creature reminiscent 
of Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four. Mr. 
Mumford concedes that the post-historic 
world he has described is merely a “the- 
oretic possibility,” not a “historic prob- 
ability.” On the contrary, “the moment 
for another great transformation has 
come,” he writes. “If we shrink from 
that effort, we tacitly elect the post-his- 
toric substitute.” 

This age of renewal will be one of 
moral self-transformation in which lei- 
sure, learning, love and religion, among 
many other factors, will in time produce 
a world culture. This, in turn, will re- 
veal new human potentialities for the 
further development of One World 
Man. 

Interesting and provocative as it is, 
The Transformations of Man is not 
light summer reading. Those who per- 
severe to the end will have registered 
many a dissent, not only from the au- 
thor’s interpretations, but also from his 
proposed correctives. The Catholic read- 
er will disagree with his. tacit denial of 
the divinity of Christ, Whom he places 
on a level with the Hebrew prophets 
and other religious leaders. Universal 
religion is to play an important part in 
One World culture, but it is a religion 
shorn of dogma—a kind of syncretism 
willing to substitute poetic or artistic 
myths for the truths of revelation. 

Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 
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Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, by 
Russell Kirk. 339 pp. Regnery. 
$4.50. 


The Three-Dimensional Man, by A. 
M. Sullivan. 297 pp. Kenedy. $4. 


i ew MAIN theme, in both these collec- 
tions of essays, seems to be the pri- 
macy of the spiritual over the material, 
and the orientation is from the right of 
center. These two ambivalent signposts 
alone will assure them of a wide and 
dedicated reading public. 

The Three-Dimens:onal Man is billed 
as “must” reading for every business 
man. Indeed, if the rudimentary 
thoughts expressed here so cumbersome- 
ly can be brought to the attention of 
that great missionary field in no other 
way, then Mr. Sullivan has in fact per- 
formed a service. Himself a business 
man and poet of apparently some sta- 
ture, in true do-it-yourself fashion 
(which perhaps excuses an impossibly 
undisciplined train of thought) Mr. Sul- 
livan has written a not unpleasant book 
of exhortations to his confreres, advis- 
ing them to broaden and extend their 
spirits, to enjoy this world, to see di- 
mensions in it other than the fiscal. 
(Mammon, under his handling, becomes 
literally a “well-tethered dragon,” and 
no longer the alternative to God.) He 
advises them to read and buy books 
(some charming passages ), to use leisure 
properly, in Pieper’s sense. Some choice 
bits of Americana and unbridled arm- 
chair philosophizing should all help to 
accomplish Mr. Sullivan’s purpose. 

Mr. Kirk’s book is not so ingenuous 
an affair. Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 
is another volley by a most articulate 
member of a comparatively recent group 
of writers clustering about the standard 
of conservatism revisited. The first half 
of the book consists of essays and lec- 
tures, most of which have been pub- 
lished previously, “American Observa- 
tions,” devoted to such varied topics as 
the American academic scene, Censor- 
ship, Kinsey (“Statistics and Sinai”), 
Brownson and others, coming generally 
under the broad heading of social phe- 
nomena. “Notes from Abroad” is con- 
cerned. with what Kirk considers the 
breakdown of British social structure. 
This second’ half, combining local vig- 
nettes and detailed analysis of Socialist 
literature upon the subject is the result 
of a year spent studying that structure 


firsthand. 


Kirk equates conservatism quite suni- 
marily with the “Christian tradition” 
and the “principles of right reason.” But 
even apart from the fact that there are 
strong “non-conservative” strains within 
that tradition and those principles, we 
must wonder if the conservative spirit 
must necessarily be applied every time 
in precisely the way Kirk would have it. 
Is Liberalism a proper translation, pure 
and simple, to the scriptural Flesh, or 
Pride? Indeed the very thing which 
gave such great impetus to “Liberalism” 
was the complacency with which “Con- 
servativism” arrogated to itself and 
turned to its purposes the above-men- 
tioned “Christian tradition” and “princi- 
ples of right reason.” Truth may never 
be claimed as a “party” possession. 
Though a well of information in its 
field, the book is perhaps fatally marred 
by an inescapable partisanship. 

JosepH Carpino 


Saint Ignatius and the Jesuits, by 
Theodore Maynard. 213 pp. 
Kenedy. $3. 


Me: Maynarp has no intention of 
telling an exhaustive story of the 
Society of Jesus within the compass of 
this little volume, yet he omits no major 
fact in his narrative.All through the book 
there is clearly a subdued air of good 
will, and almost a smile on the author’s 
face as he recounts charges made against 
the Society by some of less good will. But 
he also draws a fine distinction between 
the petty pride of an individual here or 
there and the great achievements of the 
whole body through four centuries. 

Particularly commendable is his kind- 
ly treatment of Pope Clement XIV who 
was forced by hostile outside pressure to 
give a reluctant consent to the suppres- 
sion of the Society in 1773. Some writ- 
ers on this topic have meted out to the 
Pope an unmerited tirade of invective. 
Mr. Maynard shows the perfect submis- 
sion of the thousands of Jesuits to this 
decree which cut them adrift from their 
spiritual moorings. 

There are those who idealize the lives 
of the saints so far that they prefer to 
be shocked at any merely human trait in 
their heroes. Mr. Maynard fearlessly 
represents St. Ignatius in the light of a 
real Spanish knight with all his petty 
gallantry. It is good for us to learn of 
the adversities against which Ignatius 
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had to contend in his spiritual conver- 
sion and progress. This fact is especially 
illustrated by the author’s comments on 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
In his defense of Ignatius in the mat- 
ter of the originality of the Exercises, 
the author shrewdly and wisely takes as 
his norm the fact that we all owe some- 
thing to the past, and then quietly dis- 
poses of the charges of any sort of “de- 
liberate copying” from other sources, as 
some would see Ignatius to have done. 

St. Ignatius and the Jesuits is certain- 
ly one of the more interesting books 
from the pen of Mr. Maynard. The 
book is not meant to be a scientific work 
in the strict sense nor is it just a pop- 
ular sketch. It is solid and honest, and a 
fair estimate of the work done in the va- 
rious fields of church activities by the 
Society of Jesus in the four centuries of 
its labors. 

JosepH Rousr, S.J. 


A Report on the American Jesuits, 
text by John LaFarge, S.J., photo- 
graphs by Margaret Bourke- 
White. 236 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $4.50. 


[= the course of her assignment 
to do a picture story on the Jesuits 
for Life, Margaret Bourke-White took 
more than 4,000 photographs, only a few 
of which appeared in the magazine. 

Available for action was John La- 
Farge, S.J., whose long career as a dis- 
tinguished editor and writer has made 
him one of the Order's best-known 
members, respected by Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. He has written a 
report on the current status of American 
Jesuits and their activities to serve as a 
vehicle for the sensitive and beautiful 
Bourke-White photographs. 

The text concisely describes the his- 
tory of the Jesuits, the growth of the 
Order in the United States, Jesuit meth- 
ods of education and organization and 
the Jesuit approach to contemporary 
problems. It pictures current Jesuit ac- 
tivities, complete with statistics on mis- 
sions and schools and names of Jesuits 
prominent in various fields. The result is 
a clear statement of the aims and spirit 
of the Jesuit Order. 

Father LaFarge begins his report on 
the achievements of the Jesuits with a 
disarming anecdote: 

“Some years ago, after the author had 
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Graveyard of pioneer American Jesuits at Florissant, Missouri 


An American Jesuit celebrating Mass in the Byzantine rite 


Photographs by Margaret Bourke-White for “A Report on the American Jesuits” 
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joined the Jesuits, a devout old Protest- 
ant neighbor in my hometown was 
much interested in the mysterious step 
that I had taken. “Tell me,’ Miss Bessie 
asked of my sister, ‘just what has hap- 
pened to your brother?’ 

“‘He is now,’ said my sister, choosing 
accurate language, ‘a member of the 
Society of Jesus.’ Raising her eyes de- 
voutly to heaven, Miss Bessie mur- 
mured, ‘So, I trust, are all of us.’” 

The book contains a note on her as- 
signment by the photographer and more 
than eighty of her inspired photographs, 
some of which are reprinted from the 
Life article. 

This report certainly will serve as an 
effective aid in promoting Jesuit voca- 
tions. 

Ricuarp P. Frissre 


trophy approach he admits many “sports- 
men” are guilty of. In his words “. . . 
the everlasting charm of a hunt is not 
the game you shoot but the good hunt- 
ing.” 

Although his tales of foxes, porcu- 
pines, racoons and muskrats are absorb- 
ing and informative for the unusual ma- 
terial they offer that natural history texts 
and intermittent field trips do not, his 
tales of moose, deer, bear, beaver, otter, 
cougar and timber wolves are more fas- 
cinating and particularly noteworthy, 
not only because of the natural fascina- 
tion their size alone evokes but because 
few of us, even our naturalists, seldom 
have the opportunity to see, leastwise 
study, them in their preferred naturally 
wild habitat. Even in Doctor Long’s 
younger days around the turn of the 





From “The Spirit of the Wild” 


Through the eyes of a hunter-naturalist 


The Spirit of the Wild, by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Long. 256 pp. Doubleday. 
$4. 


prewmcn out-door writing too often 
extolls either the sportsman’s or the 
naturalist’s viewpoint. Rare is the work 
that is cross bred from these two seem- 
ingly irreconcilable attitudes. But The 
Spirit of the Wild is such a work; for 
Doctor Long was such a man, that rarity 
known as hunter-naturalist. 

Writing with the ease of a gifted 
camphre conversationalist, he tells of the 
mammals indigenous to North America 
as he remembered hunting and observ- 
ing them in the wilds of the United 
States and Canada. Alien to him or his 
style is the impersonal laboratory ap- 
proach to wildlife that he especially de- 
cried; the maudlin approach; and the 
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century when the wolf was learning to 
avoid the man-scent as warily as baited 
traps and poison, they had given much 
ground to civilization; today they are all 
but another legend in our fast disap- 
pearing natural heritage. 

If these tales were all to this book, it 
would be recommended unequivocally 
to anyone, young or old, with a yen for 
the out-of-doors. But in the last two 
chapters the author gets lost in a theo- 
logical woods trying to stake out a claim 
for the power of an animal to reason, 
and stumbles into that old snare that 
theorizes that man’s soul evolved along 
with his body from the soul and body 
of a lower animal. Anyone venturing 
into these last two chapters without the 
differences between man’s soul and an 
animal’s firmly in his grasp is liable to 
find himself in the same predicament. 





Yet the author himself is not to be 
condemned for merely attempting to 
reconcile what he saw with what he 
knew. Never dogmatic nor proselytizing 
in his conclusions, he was a skilled 
woodsman, keen observer and reporter 
of nature, and a deadly hunter but, re- 
gretfully, a tenderfoot theologian. 

Witt A. Murray 


| Am Fifteen and | Don’t Want to 
Die by Charlotte Arnothy. 124 
pp. Dutton. $2.75. 


| Looked Right by Elizabeth Den- 
ham. 253 pp. Doubleday. $3.50. 


AAsmome of the Second World War 

become more vivid and tragic as 
seen through the eyes of these two prom- 
ising young women writers. Their writ- 
ing has feminine sensitivity though their 
experiences would harrow the most bat- 
tle-worn veteran. 

Miss Arnothy has won the French 
“Truth Prize’ —for her account made 
from notes written during the siege of 
Budapest. A sensitive youngster, she 
with her family and others was forced 
to live in a cold, wet cellar as the Nazis 
and Communists battled for the city. 
The horrors of death, stench and starva- 
tion would be enough to kill anyone’s 
soul, yet through the sudden appearance 
of Pista, a friendly young soldier, Miss 
Arnothy was able to survive and ma- 
ture sanely to become a writer of great 
merit. 

Pista’s unselfish goodness gave her 
strength to face dead bodies and risk 
death as the group struggled to survive 
in the war-torn city. After his death, he 
became a symbol of strength to help 
her, with her family, flee across the bor- 
der to Austria, penniless and afraid. Cer- 
tainly, the child within the fifteen year 
old did die amidst these experiences, but 
a new adult was born out of them. 

The small well-written volume is tes- 
timony to the strength and stability of 
a soul able to overcome all the bestial- 
ity of war. The young author has the 
ability to write with compassion and 
beauty while making scenes and char- 
acters quite vivid and alive. 

Elizabeth Denham was trapped by 
the German Occupation Police in 
France because she looked right, as any 
Englishwoman would, when stepping 
into trafic. In recounting her experi- 
ences from Dunkirk until 1943 when 
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her work with the underground ended, 
the author has written of her adven- 
tures in getting escaped servicemen out 
of France into England. For a twenty- 
two year old, she had rare courage in 
doing the terrifying task at hand. She 
is completely candid about her fear of 
explosives, secret police and worst of all, 
the fear of a slip-up in plans which 
could and did cost lives. 

Jon, the faithful and ingenious leader, 
or the aged Mame, or suave Raoul are 
equally well portrayed by this well-bred 
young woman who has written humbly 
of the role played by small groups who 
fought the enemy and their own feel- 
ings to shatter the opposition’s strength 
whenever and wherever possible. 

Both of these fine books are small 
epics of courage and, though it may 
sound trite, they show all that is best 
in woman in overcoming truly ghastly 
situations. Any man would appreciate 
their strength and any woman, though 
admiring, could not help but be thank- 
ful that she is reading and not living 
the events each has so well recorded. 

ExtLen Locue 


Youth, The Years from Ten to Six- 
teen, by Arnold Gesell, M.D., 
Frances Ilg, M.D., and Louise 
Ames, M.D. 542 pp. Harper. 
$5.95. 


A awe to The Child from Five to 
Ten, the present volume is based 
on the study of 165 individuals by 
means of examinations, interviews, talks 
with parents and teachers. The subjects 
stem, to the largest part, from upper 
middleclass families living in or close to 
New Haven, Conn. Of those studied 
115 were seen 495 times, only fifty once. 
Small though the number of subjects be 
for statistical purposes, it appears as suf- 
ficiently large for certain conclusions. It 
is not possible to view this group as rep- 
resentative of the total population, but it 
may be assumed that the over-all pat- 
tern will be found to-be quite general. 
The years from ten to sixteen repeat, 
in some manner, the developmental cy- 
cle of the preceding age groups. The 
findings are formulated as: (1) matur- 
ity profiles, the portrayals of the matur- 
ity characteristics, on the level of each 
year; (2) maturity traits that is, behavior 
patterns in the areas of total action sys- 
tem, routines and self-care, emotions, 
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the growing self, interpersonal relation- 
ships, activities and interests, school life, 
ethical sense and philosophical outlook; 
(3) maturity trends under which term 
are comprised the sequences and gradi- 
ents running through the whole period. 
The authors are fully aware of the 
range of individual variation, the fact 
that each individual develops in accord- 
ance with an unique pattern of growth, 
but they hold that this unique pattern 
is a variation of a groundplan of growth 
which is more or less characteristic for 
the human species. It is this latter 
groundplan which is the topic of the 
book. 

It is impossible that a short review 
summarize the multitude of factual ob- 
servations and the wealth of data re- 





Dr. Arnold Gesell: Groundplan of growth 


ported. The careful and detailed anal- 
ysis of the characteristics of each year 
furnishes much valuable information of 
which parents and educators in gen- 
eral may do well to take notice; many 
of the puzzles adolescent behavior pre- 
sents will appear as less disturbing, es- 
pecially when the conduct on one de- 
velopmental level is understood as transi- 
tion to and preparation for the next 
stage. In this regard the work of the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development 
at Yale will be found very helpful, the 
more so since it is animated not only by 
a spirit of scholarship but by humane 
understanding too. Interspersed with the 
objective reports are many suggestions, 
addressed to parents or teachers; it is re- 
grettable that there has not been added 
a chapter of practical advice. But every- 
one who has to deal with adolescents and 


feels that he needs to understand them 
better than he usually does, will find 
great help in the study of this work. 
Although strictly a scholarly achieve- 
ment, the book can be read by persons 
not acquainted with the minutiae of de- 
velopmental psychology. It may be still 
debatable to what an extent the state- 
ments of the authors can be viewed as 
generally valid; in any case, however, 
there is much to be learned from the 


book. 


Rupo.tr ALLERS 


The Year and Our Children, by 
Mary Reed Newland. 328 pp. 
Kenedy. $3.95. 


You and Your Children, edited by 
Eugene S. Geissler. 155 pp. Fides. 
$2.95. 


ooxs about families and family atti- 
tudes are almost as numerous at this 
time as families themselves. In the words 
of an old song, ‘Some are good, some 
are bad, some are lousy, and some of 
the rooms are like cells.” The words are 
applicable here, for some of the ideas in 
the above two books are good, some are 
bad, and one gets the “cell” impression 
from being too long imprisoned within 
the small confines of personal experience 
talked about as such. 

The Year and Our Children is frank- 
ly a personal book, written from the 
ideas and experiences of one family. It 
gives “things to do” to celebrate the lit- 
urgy of the Church throughout the year. 
A great deal of research, of patience and 
thought went into the book, and out of 
it should come inspiration for families to 
imitate some of the customs of the New- 
land family. Its contents, however, do 
not constitute the type of book that one 
could put in the “must” list for either 
family reading or family training. 

You and Your Children is a series of 
articles edited by Eugene S. Geissler, 
who is also one of the contributors. The 
one very good chapter in the book about 
children was not written by a parent, 
but by a priest—it is that of Fr. Blaise 
Hettich, O.S.B., on sex education for 
children. It is positive, impersonal and 
helpful. The basic reason given for, sex 
education is that it is God’s way of love, 
and because of the holiness of marriage. 
Father Blaise gives good reasons, suf- 
ficient examples and then concludes 
with this admonition to parents: “Have 
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confidence in His Love and in your 
Sacrament.” 

As for the other contributors to the 
book, they are all parents who more or 
less confine us to the cells of personal 
experience, and attitudes are lost in the 
personalization of examples. There are 
many ideas here that could seriously be 
questioned. These articles might have 
passed in a newspaper-they are certain- 
ly not worth a book. A more apt title 
would have been Me and My Children. 

Mary D. Marno 


Noblesse Oblige, edited by Nancy 
Mitford. 159 pp. Harper. $3. 


{= SMALL collection of essays, deal- 
ing with some minor foibles of speech 
exhibited by “upper-class” English and 
their corresponding “non - upper - class” 
equivalents is, of necessity, slight in mat- 
ter and in manner. It is amusing to one 
who is familiar with everyday English 
as it is spoken in England, but could 
hardly be very interesting to others. 

It is superficial as well as slight, and 
makes no serious effort to explore such 
contributing factors as, for instance, re- 
gional differences in idioms, still plainly 
noticeable in England, even in the “up- 
per-class.” All Dukes do not, I am rea- 
sonably sure, speak exactly alike, as Miss 
Mitford implies, though possibly ducal 
butlers may. 

The book correctly describes the pecu- 
liar nature of English nobility—one of 
achievement, not of blood, essentially— 
and only rarely, even in this narrow 
sense, is a new English nobleman an 
aristocrat. His descendants may, of 
course, become, or perhaps merely be- 
get, aristocrats, but the creation of a no- 
bleman, outside the members of the 
royal family itself, is strictly reserved 
as recognition of some achievement, 
whether in politics, or beer, or better. 

After Miss Mitford’s chapter, which 
starts off the game, Evelyn Waugh’s is 
much the most interesting and by far 
the best. The superiority of his thought 
and writing is both evident and gratify- 
ing. 

There is surely a misprint of “genius” 
for Sgenus” on page 52? And, if we are 
to be the sticklers for correct usage that 
this book infers, “genus” is probably not 
the best word, either. “Species,” or at 
least some much more limiting word 
than “genus,” might be better. 
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For those who can really enjoy very 
English, light, dry humor, banteringly 
expressed, this may be a good bedside 
book for a night or two. But, for others, 
and those who are not, in fact, extreme- 
ly well acquainted with the English that 
are its subject—the language and the 
people, too—there is a possibility that 
they might decide, after all, that the old 
jeer “The English have no sense of hu- 
mor” is unfortunately true. It is too sub- 
tle, too tenuous for the average Amer- 
ican reader, perhaps, though professors 
of English, stylistic connoisseurs and 
some others will enjoy it hugely. 

J. Mereprrn Tatron 





From “Noblesse Oblige” 


“Younger son of an earl taking pre- 
cedence over Knight of the Garter’’ 


Weddings in the Family, by Dale 
Fife. 248 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3.50. 


H™= 1s A book that abounds in ma- 
terial designed to comfort those 
who worry about the break-up of family 
life. In addition to interweaving a series 
of incidents from the life of her family— 
her parents, uncles, aunts and sisters, 
the author demonstrates that, where a 
certain pattern of good behaviour is set 
firmly in one generation, it tends to pre- 
vail in the next. 

The setting of the book is Toledo, 
Ohio, and Alsace, France. The Ensans 
are Alsacers, modified in varying degrees 
by their life in America. It was Mama’s 
definite and unflinching ambition to get 
her orphaned brothers and sisters to this 
country, where, she felt, they had a 
chance of “getting to something.” Her 





wisdom matched her persistence as she 
managed the household with consumate 
skill, weaving the old Alsacer ways into 
the modern fabric of her new surround- 
ings with enviable cheerfulness and 
taste, loyalty and understanding. How 
each Ensan chose a wife or husband, 
how the whole family pattern enriches 
our nation, how racism retreats in the 
face of mutual love and understanding 
make of this a most wholesome book. 

Especially entertaining is the colorful 
use of exact translation of foreign 
speech. As Mama said when packing 
picnic foods in separate parcels, “We 
never carried lunch in a hamper. Fla- 
vors get too acquainted.” 

Readers will enjoy getting acquainted 
with the Ensan family. 

Mary C. Dunne 


St. Francis and the Poet, edited by 
Elizabeth Patterson. 163 pp. De- 
vin-Adair. $3.50. 


I bee MYRIAD OF poets who have writ- 
ten about St. Francis of Assisi have a 
myriad of opinions concerning the Trou- 
badour of God. Perhaps it is because the 
“joculator Dei” sang the love song of 
God’s Divine Life within himself in so 
many different melodies. However, I 
wonder how much of the true Francis 
we would know, if the Little Flowers 
had been lost, and we had only the 
poetry about the man from Assisi. 

Poets began to write about the Pover- 
ello shortly after his death in 1226 and 
have continued to do so ever since. One 
of his earliest followers, Fra Jacopone da 
Todi, is the first poet listed in this an- 
thology and well he knew Francis’ spirit 
in his poem, “O amor de povertate/ 
Regno de tranquillitate.” 

The selection from the Divine Com- 
edy about the marriage of Poverty and 
Francis is, of course, the high point in 
the book. Francis Thompson’s “Francis- 
cus Christificatus” with its freshness of 
thought, yet heaviness of expression is 
not to be overlooked. In it Thompson 
explains that when the little man of 
Umbria gave up everything for love of 
God, then God’s Love gave Francis 
everything in the form of the stigmata. 

The close of the nineteenth century 
was the age of St. Francis, just as the 
early part of our own century belonged 
to St. Thomas Aquinas and the present 
is the period of St. John of the Cross. 
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The poets of the end of the last century 
were not capable of giving Francis the 
honor due him. It takes a real man to 
embrace a leper; to reconstruct a church 
brick by brick; to live on food offerings 
of the people. This collection of poems 
edited by Elizabeth Patterson, shows 
more of a pastel man than a mirror of 
the Son. 
Rev. Antuony J. VADER 


Catholic Church Music, by Paul 
Hume. 259 pp. Dodd, Mead. 
$4.50. ' 


[= BOOK is required reading for those 
pastors—good, pious souls, all of them 
—whose understanding and appreciation 
of music is hardly higher than the level 
of “Mother Machree.” Despite exhorta- 
tions and, to put it more strongly, com- 
mands made by the popes from Benedict 
XIV to Pius XII, regarding the regula- 
tion of music in the Church, improve- 
ment and reform in sacred music have 
progressed with glacier-like slowness. 

Required reading also for organists 
and choirmasters for whom the book is 
primarily intended, it is a handbook 
dealing with the choir director and his 
choir, with the kind of music appropri- 
ate for liturgical purposes and for other 
occasions, such as weddings and fun- 
erals, with the teaching of Gregorian 
chant in schools, and with the develop- 
ment and management of boy choirs. 
There are several appendices, one_ of 
them reprinting the most important pa- 
pal documents on church music: The 
Motu Proprio of 1903 by St. Pius X, 
the Divini Cultus Sanctitatem by Pius 
XI, and the most recent encyclical letter 
by Pius XII, issued on Christmas Day, 
1955. Other appendices give suggested 
reading lists, suggested music, both 
printed and recorded. 

This bald recital of the book’s con- 
tents can give no idea of Mr. Hume’s 
erudition, his readable style, his witty 
and at times humorous treatment of mu- 
sical conditions that are in themselves 
lamentable and discouraging. The chap- 
ter on “The Problem of Hymns” would 
make hilarious reading if the state of 
affairs described was not. all too tragical- 
ly true. According to the author the 
“old” hymns—hymns dating back to the 
1870’s—are unacceptable as verse and 
music or, as in some cases, verses barely 
tolerable are mismated to melodies of 
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us 


Paul Hume: “. . . help, we pray”’ 


ambagious chromaticism, or misapplied 
to rhythms that make hash out of the 
sense. Most of us recall from our child- 
hood, “Mary help—Us help we pray,” 
that gem of disjunction. Isn’t it high 
time that this barbarism and others like 
it be banned forever? 

Perhaps some diehards might take ex- 
ception to Mr. Hume, a convert, as a 
Johnny-come-lately meddling with our 
sainted fathers’ and mothers’ musical 
“treasures.” True, he writes with a re- 
former's zeal, but his practical knowl- 
edge of Catholic Church music goes 





Jacques Barzun: The state of music 


back many years before he joined the 
fold. He does not counsel overnight re- 
form: “moderation” in the~ speed of 
change might well be his watchword as 
it is in another sensitive area today. 

V. Howarp TALLey 


Music in American Life, by Jacques 
Barzun. 126 pp. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 


prog by Mr. Barzun as “an es- 
say, a sketch, not a full-length 
study or survey,” this volume is one of 
a series sponsored by the Committee on 
Musicology of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. It is not a sociological 
survey nor a research piece but, rather, 
a personal impression of the state of mu- 
sic today, intended for the musician and 
general reader alike. Written by a man 
gifted with keen and penerating insight 
and the ability to express himself clear- 
ly and succinctly, this book might be of 
value to the musicologist of tomorrow. 

The bewildering web of musically ac- 
tive organizations, professional and ama- 
teur, functioning on all social and eco- 
nomic levels, testifies to the extent that 
music has permeated all phases of life 
in the United States. 

But all is not well or, shall we say, 
happy in this musical state of affairs. 
The listeners both to popular and seri- 
ous music are in the mass neither dis- 
criminating nor articulate. They take 
the obiter dicta of disc jockeys concern- 
ing popular music and the pontifications 
of critics of serious music to guide their 
tastes and preferences. The musicians 
are also, on a higher level, non-discrim- 
inating and inarticulate, the puppets of 
a group of managers who tell them what 
to play and even how to play it to gain 
immediate applause reaction. Although 
Mr. Barzun does not actually say it, the 
tragedy of the professional performer is 
that he is bilious but not rebellious. 

The: obstacles that confront the com- 
poser are both practical and psycholog- 
ical. The cost of producing his music is 
prohibitive; his compositions are com- 
pared with the masterpieces of the past 
and frequently found wanting. He must 
be at once a theoretician, a thinker, an 
eclectic, a practical man of affairs, etc., 
etc., before he can be regarded as a “sig- 
nificant” composer—a fallacy which the 
author attacks with vigor. 

Jt is remarkable how much Mr. Bar- 
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zun has packed into these 126 pages; he 
has covered every possible angle except 
one: of the prodigious amount of music 
produced there is little that is personally 
felt and communicated—impersonalness 
and objectivity seem to be the order of 
the day, to the detriment of genuine 
emotional experience on the part of per- 
formers and, one supposes, listeners. 
Anyone interested in the arts in this 
country will find this “essay” stimulating 
and informative. 
V. Howarp TALLEY 


The Public Arts, by Gilbert Seldes. 
303 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.95. 


[x past performances, notably with The 
Seven Lively Arts and The Great 
Audience, Gilbert Seldes has pioneered 
as perceptive critic of the “mass media.” 
His new book continues this preoccupa- 
tion, being an analysis of motion pic- 
tures, radio and television. In practice, 
more than two-thirds of the book is de- 
voted to the infant of the public arts— 
television. The report on the movies is 
so brief as to be little more than an out- 
line and radio is also given short shrift. 

If Mr. Seldes had focused exclusively 
upon television, and dealt with the other 
media only in their relation to it, his 
book might have benefited and he might 
have produced a more cohesive impres- 
sion. As it now stands, The Public Arts, 
especially in the early chapters, seems a 
somewhat hodge-podge collection of ran- 
dom impressions. These observations are 
often interesting and amusing, but are 
too anecdotal and bear no relation to 
each other nor to a central theme or 
theory. 

The quick “profiles” which the critic 
sketches of such public artists as Crosby, 
Berle, Gleason, Caesar and Durante are 
drawn with wit, penetration, and (espe- 
cially in the latter case) real affection. 

It is only in the final quarter-of the 
book, however, that Mr. Seldes expresses 
a clearly defined point-of-view and ar- 
gues his case with something of the in- 
cisiveness which marked The Great 
Audience. In his discussion of Ed Mur- 
row, the Army-McCarthy hearings and 
television’s rights and duties, freedoms 
and responsibilities, the book catches 
fire, and the reader is challenged and 
stimulated. 

In recent years, Mr. Seldes has 
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Gilbert Seldes: A gargantuan problem 


achieved a greater sympathy for those 
faced with the gargantuan problem of 
keeping an image on that little tube in 
eighty million living-rooms. This has 
deepened his tolerance, but, unfortu- 
nately, it seems also to have somewhat 
dulled the critical probe that has done 
such brilliant work in the past. 
Joun McGreevey 


Worship and Work by Colman J. 
Barry, O.S.B. 447 pp. St. John’s 
Abbey. $6. 


I" is A far reach from St. Benedict's 
“School for God” on Monte Cassino 
or the Bavarian monastery at Metten to 
St. John’s Abbey at Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, yet the continuity of the great 
Benedictine tradition which kept alive 
the fires of western civilization during 
the volkswanderungen in early medieval 
Europe, and which manifested itself in 
the mid-nineteenth century on the 
American-Minnesota frontier, is direct. 
Father Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., demon- 
strates this, over and over again, in Wor- 
ship and Work, a centenary history of 
St. John’s Abbey. 

On the rim of the frontiers of a dis- 
integrating Roman Empire, the monks 
of St. Benedict took their stand. They 
cleared the lands, drained the swamps, 
and built their monasteries, churches, 
and schools. Always, emphasis was on 
the love of God, the dignity of and rev- 
erence for the individual, and social soli- 
darity. In the same vein, St. John’s Ab- 
bey ministered to the needs of the Min- 
nesota frontier, bringing to pioneer and 
Indian, alike, in the wilderness, “the full 





life of the Church” and the intellectual 
heritage of the Graeco-Roman-Christian 
world. 

Under the guidance of Father (later 
Abbot) Boniface Wimmer, the founda- 
tion of the Benedictines in Minnesota 
was made in 1856. Father Barry’s ac- 
count of their first hundred years of 
service reveals the vitality of that Bene- 
dictine tradition and, indirectly, the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church and of 
American frontier society during its ma- 
turing. 

The story, in its telling, is rich in 
frontier coloring, in the conflicts of in- 
dividual, rugged personalities both with- 
in and without the monastery, and in 
the ever-increasing demands, risks and 
ventures within a society in the wilder- 
ness, forging itself into a vital sector of 
the nation. 

St. John’s second Abbot, Alexius 
Edelbrock, expanded and “sowed with 
granite” buildings, projects and stand- 
ards, only to be forced by internal op- 
position and criticism to resign, broken 
in body and spirit. While the labored de- 
tails of these internal differences, bitter 
rancors, and personal ambitions may 
prove interesting Community reading, 
the student of history and the general 
reader may justly question their promi- 
nence and significance in St. John’s rec- 
ord of achievement. 

In the last decades of the centenary, 
Abbot Alcuin Deutsch (1920-1950), in- 
stigator of the movement for liturgical 
revival and worship, and, under him, 
the late Father Virgil Michel, with his 
program for virile social action linked so 
intimately with the prayer-life of the 
Church, have made St. John’s Abbey 
one of the most respected universities in 
the Mid-west, an institution outstanding 
in its dedication to the ideal of Christian 
solidarity through worship and work. St. 
John’s monks have gone forth to founda- 
tions in Mexico, Puerto Rico, the Baha- 
mas and Tokyo. 

In retrospect, the record of the Bene- 
dictines established in Minnesota in 
1856 seems to have come full circle. 
Such a record, in the words of St. John’s 
present Abbot, Baldwin Dvorschak, calls 
for “a rededication of self” to the spirit 
and ideals which have borne the testing 
of almost fifteen hundred years. Father 
Barry's Worship and Work is eloquent 
testimony of this spirit and its achieve- 
ments on the plains of Minnesota. 


Sister M. Amsrosg, B.V.M. 
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BEST SELLERS 


B" THERE is, I am convinced, one 
unfailing law for best sellers—they 
can be written only by accident. They 
are like the weather and no more sus- 
ceptible to planning than a_ thunder- 
storm. By this | do not mean there is 
anything fortuitous in the continued 
sales of authors who have captured the 
popular market. As long as they con- 
tinue in the line of their first success 
they are pretty safe, for on the whole 
the public is faithful. But it is that first 
success which cannot be accounted for 
by any rule. 

I have known an author deliberately 
attempt to write a best seller, carefully 
weighing and choosing ingredients and 
cooking them according to his considered 
opinion of the public taste, but I have 
never known such an attempt succeed. 
One reason, I think, is the common as- 
sumption that best sellers must be bad. 
I do not know how this belief arose. 
Some would say from pride and some 
from envy, and some from best sellers. 
But for an author purposefully to write 
down to an imaginary level of human 
intelligence is to court disaster. Human 
intelligence is seldom so low that it does 
not realize when it is being written 
down to. 

From “All the Books of My Life,” by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith (Harper, $3). 


A PRIEST AND HIS PEOPLE 


pepe in his eulogy of the priest- 
ly state, expresses ideas which might 
profitably be pondered by layfolk as well 
as by those whom he was primarily ad- 
dressing: “To be a member of every 
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family, yet belonging to none; to go 
daily from men to God and to return 
from God to men; to have a heart of iron 
for chastity and a heart of flesh for char- 
ity; to teach and instruct, to pardon and 
console, to bless and to be blessed for 
ever.” This purpose cannot be realized 
unless there exists a corresponding dis- 
position among those to whom such 
priests are called t© minister. “Feed my 
lambs, feed my sheep” is possible of ful- 
fillment in the measure that the flocks 
are willing to eat. These commissions 
imply a dual responsibility, binding both 
sides of the proposition. 

From “The Gospel Priesthood,” by 
Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.50.) 


A QUIET AMERICAN 


T= was Haiphong, my home until 
the middle of the following May. 

In front of most native homes, 
whether hovels or mansions, there were 
usually small red ribbons of paper with 
drawings of grimacing faces on them. 
There was an old legend about two 
brothers who could spot demons even in 
daylight and could frighten them away. 





Heaven therefore gave them the mission 
of barring the way of evil spirits, which 
were so terrified of the brothers that even 
their faces on red paper sent them flying. 

Perhaps the people of Viet Nam 
should have hung these wonder-working 
ribbons all around their country. Then 
the legendary brothers might have bar- 
red the way to the demons of Com- 
munism stalking outside, and now hold- 
ing the upper half of the country in 
their strangling grip. 

Looking at the refugee-overrun city of 
Haiphong, one did not need to be a doc- 
tor to recognize that it was rotten ripe 
for the outbreak of typhus, smallpox, 
cholera and other plagues. We said little 
about it; words were unnecessary. 

Depending on your nature, you either 
yielded to a sense of helplessness or you 
plunged into work, to reduce the suffer- 
ing even a little and so help save an edge 
of dignity for Man—who is supposed to 
be only a little lower than the angels. 

We did not have a single epidemic in 
Haiphong, in our camps outside the city 
or on our nava! transports, in the entire 
period of the evacuation. That was to be 
the final measure of our work. 

From “Deliver Us From Evil,” by 
Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, $3.50). 


Whit Island lighthouse on the rugged New Hampshire coast 


From “Around the U.S.A. in 1,000 Pictures,” edited by A. Milton 
Runyon and Vilma F. Bergane (Doubleday, $7.50) 
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The Role of the Laity in the Church, 
by Msgr. Gerard Philips. 172 pp. 
Fides. $3.25. 


i ion TITLE of this book describes its 
contents. The author is well qualified 
to discuss the subject, occupying as he 
does the Chair of Dogmatic Theology at 
Louvain, a university in the center of 
the European discussion of the matter. 
But the author, one can see, is also well 
qualified by the character of his mind, 
prudent, peaceful, erudite, precise, 
searching. 

Many of the questions debated here 
are burning questions of the hour. It is 
not easy to maintain an even keel, a bal- 
anced mind. Monsignor Philips has suc- 
ceeded where others have failed. Of 
course this is at the expense of simpli- 
city, because these matters are indeed 
very complex. A simple answer will 
not do. 

Among the subjects discussed we may 
mention the following to give an idea 
of the contents: the relationship be- 
tween the laity and the hierarchy; the 
initiation of reforms; the field of action 
of the laity. Then we have an interest- 
ing section on the priesthood of the 
laity; I feel that here we are clearer at 
the end as to what this is not than as 
to what it is. It is surprising that the 
allocution of May 31, 1954, is not men- 
tioned. The section on toleration is suc- 
cinct and useful. I note that the most 
important recent papal pronouncement 
on the subject is in a footnote and would 
do well in the text, as it is the best state- 
ment —and the most authoritative — on 
the subject yet. Monsignor Philip’s diag- 
nosis of the difficulties experienced by 
the workers in Catholic Action is one of 
the best parts of the book and his wise 
comments should give all plenty to think 
about. 

There is a final section on lay spirit- 
uality. The author does not say the final 
word on this, but he does clear the 
ground for someone to do it. He is so 
right to insist that lay spirituality is not 
a watered-down version of monastic spir- 
ituality. It seems to me that a careful 
study of Benedict XIV’s book on beatifi- 
cation would give us all enlightenment 
on this most important subject. But we 
have here from the pen of Monsignor 
Philips a penetrating introduction to the 
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matter which is certainly worth réading. 
With half a continent and an ocean 
between me and Europe, the reading of 
this book has brought back the sound of 
mighty battles far away, though not of 
long ago. The argument is still on. We 
note with a pang of sorrow the mention 
of Father X, of Monsieur Y whose the- 
ories have not received the approval of 
the supreme authority. The author an- 
swers them so discreetly that, unless one 
knows by other means, it is scarcely no- 
ticeable that they are being rapped over 
the knuckles. Nor should we be ashamed 
of this battle. These theologians in 
France, Belgium and Germany are do- 
ing thinking for us. We should perhaps 
be ashamed of ourselves that we have 
scarcely even seen the problems with 
which they have been wrestling these 
forty years. This book will help us to 
understand what some of the great ques- 
tions are and how a skilled and charita- 
ble theologian resolves them. 
Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


The Three Stages of the Spiritual 
Life by J. Grimal, S.M. Translated 
under direction of Joseph Buck- 
ley, S.M. 3 volumes; 119 pp., 144 
pp., 114 pp. Bruce. $2.95 per 
volume, $8 per set. 


y= ORIGINAL FRENCH of the present 
three-volume set was published im- 


mediately before the outbreak of World 
War II and now appears for the first 





time in an English translation. No no- 
table changes have been made during 
the process of translation except that the 
translators wisely have altered Father 
Grimal’s opinion that our divine sonship 
is the formal result of the character im- 
printed on the soul in the sacrament of 
baptism. 

The first volume of the set is devoted 
to the first stage of a truly supernatural 
life: the stage that usually is called the 
purgative way but which Father Grimal 
prefers to term the stage of true and last- 
ing conversion. In this volume Father 
Grimal analyzes the nature of conversion 
and then discusses various problems and 
difficulties that frequently arise during 
this period: scrupulosity, self-exposure 
to willful temptations, lukewarmness. 

In the second volume the second stage 
of the soul’s life is discussed: the stage 
of true progress wherein the soul 
through a laborious process of self-re- 
nunciation grows in and towards union 
with God. Essentially, thinks Father 
Grimal, this stage is marked by a con- 
stant effort to avoid all deliberate venial 
sin, an effort which is strengthened by 
gradual awareness of the soul’s selfish- 
ness, a judicious employment of the par- 
ticular examen, an enlightened use of 
the sacrament of penance, and especial- 
ly by the soul’s availing herself of the 
strength and hope to be found in Christ. 

The third volume purports to discuss 
and describe the stage of union of the 
soul with God; actually, however, this 
volume would be better described as a 
brief, well-written, and substantial essay 
on the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
The most original part of the volume is 





The Layman’s Work 


pace AT certain times Catholic Action is concerned much too exclu- 
sively with adding a certain religious decor to profane life, not unlike 
those pious souls who weave ejaculatory prayers into their work. It is more 
important to sanctify the work itself, to produce a work of quality and genu- 
ine craftmanship, a work of scrupulous honesty. To educate a family, to 
regulate production, to govern a country in view of temporal well-being, 
these are not a priest’s duties; they are the work of fathers of families, in- 
dustrialists and civil servants. Both God and Caesar have their place and 
legitimate demands. Not that Caesar has nothing to do with God or that in 
the end God will not judge Caesar, rather that in the meantime all must 
recognize Caesar's rights and obey him. 


From The Role of the Laity in the Church by Msgr. Gerard Philips 
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the introductory chapter where Father 
Grimal argues that the best analogy for 
the soul’s union with God is not the 
bridegroom-bride analogy so much em- 
ployed by mystic writers of the last 300 
years, but the father-son analogy which 
is used in the New Testament. 

Of the three volumes, it is the third 
volume that is easily the best. The first 
two volumes—though not without merit 
—are somewhat pedestrian; and their 
usefulness is further limited by being 
directed to a specialized audience of 
young seminarians. 


R. F. Smrru, S.J. 


Sacred Signs by Msgr. Romano 
Guardini. Translated by Grace 
Branham. Drawings by William 
V. Cladek. 106 pp. Pio Decimo 
Press. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


Ponnzane upon the significance of 
the sacramentals—those material 
things and signs which, being blessed, 
have the power to awaken reverence in 
the soul—Monsignor Romano Guardini 
wrote these brief essays in the early days 
of his priesthood. Nearly forty years 
have elapsed since their first appearance 
in the original German. If in that period 
a consciousness and knowledge of the 
liturgy has deepened throughout the 
Catholic world, much of the credit must 
be ascribed to volumes such as this. Its 
author makes no display of scholarship; 
his aim is not so much to inform the 
general reader as to arouse him to appre- 
ciate the obvious. 

Among the characteristics that have 
secured this book a position of esteem 
ever since Sheed and Ward published 
the first English translation of it in 1937 
are its basic simplicity and sincerity; for 
example, “Let the clean, spare, service- 
able candle bespeak your own attitude. 
. .. To be consumed in truth and love, 
in light and warmth, for God, is the pro- 
foundest purpose of human life.” 

Naturally, the attraction exercised by 
any work of literature—and especially by 
a book of meditations—depends upon the 
ability of the writer to express his new 
thought in lucid orientation to the read- 
er’s point of view. Monsignor Guardini, 
possessing years of experience as a leader 
in the Youth Movement of Germany in 
the twenties, had every opportunity to 
learn the attitude of the Catholic pub- 
lic. This volume exhibits in embryo that 
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talent which hag recently produced his 
very popular study, The Lord. 
Considered on the merits of its style, 
however, the first translation of Sacred 
Signs, which was made by the Reverend 
G. C. H. Pollen, S.J., far surpasses the 
present one in limpidity and emphasis. 
Be that as it may, this new volume is 
much enhanced by the vigorous line 
drawings of William Cladek. It is a 
handsome little product of the bookmak- 
er’s art and would make a welcome gift. 


Sr. Mary Davip Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


Nuns Are Real People by Sister 
Mary Laurence, O.P. 181 pp. 
Newman Press. $3. 


(CCowmuar TO WHAT might be expect- 
ed, Nuns Are Real People is not 
a humorous, light-hearted “attempt” to 
prove that nuns are people. It is, rather, 
a realistic setting forth of substantial 
facts which prove the whys and where- 
fores of this thesis. 

Sister Mary Laurence, a cloistered 
Dominican nun in England, in a series 
of letters which are replies to those of 
six young ladies, covers every phase of 
convent life. The choice of this device 
is a happy one, since it lends itself to a 
more direct and personal style, prevent- 
ing the presentation from becoming too 
pedantic. Sister does interject a few hu- 
morous incidents as telling points, but 
for the most part, she quotes frequent- 
ly and judiciously from St. Thomas 


Aquinas, the encyclicals “Mediator Dei,” - 


“Sacra Virginitas,” ‘Mystici Corporis,” 
the Apostolic Constitution “Sponsa 
Christi,” and from the writings of sev- 
eral Dominican priests to substantiate 
her statements. 

Some of the thirteen questions pro- 
posed and answered are: What type of 
girls enter convents today? What are 
the chief difficulties they encounter? 
What are the differences between reli- 
gious orders (especially between the 
Contemplative and Active). Are nuns 
happy? Does the religious life rob them 
of initiative? 

This book will probably appeal to 
older, more serious-minded girls. But re- 
ligious, one suspects, will be among the 
largest group of readers. And this is all 
to the good, as it will certainly refresh 
their memories, and might even serve as 
a sort of examination of conscience. 
Sr. Mary CATHERINE Freperic, O.S.F. 


Do you have all 


Books on Trial 


SPOTLIGHTS 


These popular articles and 
book lists by noted authorities 
highlight the important books 
in special fields of current in- 
terest. The following reprints 
are still available: 


BOOKS ON PSYCHIATRY 
by Rudolf Allers 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
by Maisie Ward 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


by Colman Barry 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
by Donald Attwater 


And a recent 
feature article: 


LITERATURE AND 
CENSORSHIP 


by John Courtney 
Murray, S.J. 


Individual copies sent free on 
receipt of a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Quantities 
are available at the following 
prices: 2 to 10 copies—5¢ per 
copy; 11 to 100 copies—4¢ per 
copy; over 100 copies—3¢ per 
copy. Write to: 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 
210 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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. Three Stages of the Spiritual Life, 3 


vols., Grimnal, $8.00 


. To Govern Is to Love, Ronsin, $3.00 

. Virginity, Perrin, $2.25 

. Vocation, $2.75 

. Voice of the Beloved, The, Stolz, $1.00 
. Watch and Pray, Moffatt, $2.75 

. World Without End, A Carmelite Nun, 


$2.25 
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Be a Saint IN SpITE oF YoursELF, by 
Marie C. Commins, M.A. 118 pp. 
Bruce. $2.75. Spotlights a special 
group of saints who had to fight to 
tear themselves away from sin and its 
attractions, emphasizing the fact that 
God gives all men sufficient grace to 
meet the same challenge. 


THe Bxiessep SACRAMENT AND THE 
Mass, by St. Thomas Aquinas. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Rev. F. 
O’Neill. 178 pp. Newman. $2.75. Ex- 
position of St. Thomas’ teaching on 
the Holy Eucharist and the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass gleaned from the 
Summa Theologica. 


Tue Catvary oF CuriIst ON THE Rio 
GranpbeE, by Bernard Doyon, O.M.L. 
252 pp. Bruce. $5. History of the 
work of the Oblate missionaries in 


southern Texas and Mexico from 
1849 to 1883. 


Carnotic Lrrerary Opinion, by Philip 
H. Vitale. 197 pp. Academy Library 
Guild. $3.75. Collection of eight es- 
says each with readings and exercises. 
Attacks the “art for art’s sake” move- 
ment by maintaining that literature is 
the most moral of all human expres- 
sions. 


Come Hoty Sprrir, by Leonce de 
Grandmaison. 117 pp. Fides. $2.95. 
Meditations and spiritual direction for 
those interested in a life of apostolic 
action. 


Tue Darx Vircin, edited by Donald 
Demarest and Coley Taylor. 256 pp. 
Coley Taylor. $5. An illustrated an- 
thology which presents in detail the 
story of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 


Tue Exercises oF SAINT GERTRUDE, 
translation and commentary by a Ben- 
edictine Nun of Regina Laudis. 191 
pp. Newman. $3. Comprised of seven 
“exercises” or chapters into which the 
mystic Gertrude poured her own re- 
flections and aspirations. Several pages 
of commentary after each chapter. 


In RETREAT WITH THE SACRED HeEarr, 
by Francois Charmot, S.J. Translated 
by Sister Maria Constance, Sister of 
Charity of Halifax. 221 pp. Newman. 
$3. Meditations in verse patterned 
after the manner of the psalms, in- 
tended to supplement a retreat. 
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Inwarp Pace, by Raoul Plus, S.J. 131 
pp. Newman. $3. Exhortation on the 
meaning of real peace, from where it 
comes, and the dangers that threaten 
it. Written in a meditative manner. 


Loox Sister, by John E. Moffatt, S.J. 
256 pp. McMullen. $3.50. Aimed at 
an audience of nuns. Contains some 
helpful hints which are useful in the 
process of becoming a saint by way 
of the religious life. 


Tue Mystery oF THE Trinity, by Al. 
Janssens. 168 pp. Academy Library. 
$3. Study of the Trinity from the doc- 
trinal and historical point of view. In- 
cludes some discussion of erroneous 
teachings. 


O Truty Bressep Nicut, by Karl 
Becker. Translated by Mrs. R. M. 
Bethell. 119 pp. Pio Decimo. Paper 
edition, $2.50. A theological study, 
translated from the German, of the 
restored Easter vigil. 


Our Fatuer, edited by Karl Becker and 
Maria Peter. 334 pp. Regnery. $4.50. 
Anthology of quotations and explana- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer, drawn from 
the writings of saints and scholars. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
St. Tuomas Agurnas: Vol. III, Pys- 
chology, by H. D. Gardeil. Translated 
by John A. Otto, Ph.D. 303 pp. Her- 
der. $4. First of the series of four vol- 
umes to appear in English. Presents 
St. Thomas’ philosophical doctrine of 
living corporeal being. 


Sout oF Curist, by John H. Collins, 
S.J. 122 pp. Newman. $2.50. Medita- 
tions on the Anima Christi in the 
manner of St. Ignatius Loyola. 


SpmiTuaL Care oF Purrto Rican Mri- 
GRANTS, by Rev. William Ferree, Rev. 
Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., and Rev. 
John D. Illich. 228 pp. Chancery Of- 
fice of New York. Unpriced. Report 
on the first conference on the spiritual 
care of Puerto Rican migrants held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico in ‘April, 1956. 


Why BiaMe THE ADOLESCENT, by Sister 
Mary Michael, I.H.M. 178 pp. Mc- 
Mullen. $2.75. Discussion of the 
many ordinary problems which are 
faced by all normal children, their 
parents and teachers. 
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Completely new, different! 
Teaches the child to love the 
Mass. Full color photos, large 
legible type, simple explana- 
tions and prayers beautifully 
interpreted by Dom Gaspar 
Lefebvre make following the 
Mass unusually easy for any- 
one! 
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Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





tT? BEAT A TIGER, by Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis, is a fast-paced novel 
of modern China, describing the pain- 
ful patterns life must take for the youth 
of a victimized country. During widen- 
ing Japanese aggression, many Chinese 
regard the International Settlement of 
Shanghai as a refuge, among them, Mrs. 
Lewis’ major characters. Boys from di- 
verse backgrounds, they now live a com- 
mon life of want and fear. They live in 
a filthy hut; they pilfer food and any- 
thing else that can be sold or bartered 
for necessities. They share the universal 
misery of their country, each beset with 
memories of childhood and each some- 
how hoping for something of the future. 

Acknowledged leader of the band is 
Yen, from Nanking, whose father was 
a distinguished scholar. By a degree, he 
is the principal character in To Beat a 
Tiger. While his search for his small 
sister holds him in Shanghai, the other 
boys are resigned to remaining in that 
unhappy city. As events in Yen’s life 
drive to a climax, the boys’ communal 
life dissipates in purpose and strength. 

The uncommon force of To Beat a 
Tiger is drawn from superior sources: 
the author’s nearly native understand- 
ing of China and the Chinese; her clear- 
headed sympathy; her strength in han- 
dling the events of her lifelike story, 
amongst them the great event of death; 
her writer's skill in plot and with words. 
That she is dealing in small and in large 
with a matter of worldwide concern 
adds to the importance of the book. Bet- 
ter readers should be given the oppor- 
tunity of reading To Beat a Tiger. 

In DOORWAY IN THE DARK, T. 
Morris Longstreth deals fictionally with 
the founding of the Free University of 
West Berlin. As the story opens, the 
hero, Ernst Westbach, is a student at 
Communist - infiltrated Berlin Univer- 
sity, and his father is a professor there. 
The father’s way with the aggressor has 
been one of fierce compromise, for the 
sake of his family. Ernst’s feelings of re- 
bellion crystallize into action when he 
is asked to join an underground student 
group which is working in constant dan- 
ger to restore freedom of thought to the 
University. 

Communist strength at Berlin Uni- 
versity is invincible, however, and the 
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devoted scholars determine to organize 
the hitherto scattered opinion that the 
only salvation for German higher edu- 
cation lies in the daring foundation of 
a r.ew and a free university in West 
Berlin. The plans are brought to the 
point of achievement, which is coinci- 
dent with the Russian blockade of West 
Berlin. The drama of the new univer- 
sity’s birth is thus heightened, and the 
courage of its founders becomes a thing 
of magnificence and inspiration. 

Ernst has some part in all these ac- 
tions, and in many a fictional cloak-and- 
dagger episode as well. His devoted com- 
panion is an American boy, a resident 
of West Berlin. The characters in Door- 
way in the Dark run to types, none 
more distressingly so than this fast-talk- 
ing, fearless, know-it-all American. The 
author’s characterization is consistently 
flat, and his plot, in spite of its back- 
ground of high drama, is over-simplified 
and happy-ended. 

For its dramatization of an important 
huiian event of recent history, Door- 
way in the Dark has some value. In the 
hands of a skillful writer, the novel 
might have been a memorable reading 
experience. \ 

A small island off the coast of Maine 
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stration by C. Walter Hodges 
for “Ransom for a Knight” 


is the setting for a teen-age novel by 
Dorothy Simpson, ISLAND IN THE 
BAY. The sixteen-year-old hero is an 
orphan, enduring a stringently disci- 
plined life with his stern grandfather, 
enduring it for the sake of living on the 
island he loves and in the hope of prov- 
ing himself a competent lobsterman and 
a reliable islander. Linn’s troubles be- 
gin when, against his grandfather’s 
granitic creed, the boy goes into debt, 
to buy himself a boat. The troubles mul- 
tiply when an older island boy, who has 
long hated Linn, undertakes a system- 
atic campaign to drive him off the island. 

There is a hint of melodrama in 
Linn’s misfortunes, but it is well sub- 
dued. The island atmosphere of the 
novel is a vivid, lively thing, offering 
fresh experiences to the reader’s senses, 
however land-locked they have been. 
Linn as a person is always real, in his 
dreams and in his disasters. The plot is 
packed with incidents, and is suspense- 
ful. And these top-quality ingredients 
are bound together by a tone of serious- 
ness too often lacking in teen-age adven- 
tures, and by a capable, individual style. 

THE RUNNER, by Jane and Paul 
Annixter, is the story of a lonely boy’s 
devotion to a young wild horse which 
he manages to separate from the band. 
Shadow, an orphan slightly crippled by 
polio, lives with his aunt and uncle on 
a Wyoming ranch. The uncle is New 
England-bred, and consistently curt with 
his young nephew. The boy feels that 
his handling of The Runner, as he has 
named the wild colt, is the most im- 
portant challenge of his life: he wants 
to tame the horse for the love of the 
animal; and he wants to succeed in the 
face of his uncle’s well-founded pes- 
simism, thus proving himself. 

Even after months of patient train- 
ing, The Runner is still half-wild. At 
an unfortunate moment, just as hard 
winter is about to break over the moun- 
tains, the colt runs away, to return to 
his native neighborhood. Shadow search- 
es in vain, and spends the winter griev- 
ing over the loss of his prize horse, who 
cannot be thought to be capable of sur- 
viving the mountain winter. 

The Runner is a credible, extremely 
well-written novel, with a taste of the 
bitter which always seems to accompany 
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teen-age novels about a young person’s 
dealings with elemental nature. But the 
whole is extremely palatable. It will 
mesmerize horse-lovers, and have near- 
ly the same effect on better readers, of 
whatever previous interests. The sec- 
tions dealing with the animals (for the 
horse takes the ranch dog along on his 
sinister adventure) abstracted from hu- 
man relationships are extraordinarily 
well-controlled and dramatic. 


Ss" IN fourteenth-century England, 
RANSOM FOR A KNIGHT, by 
. Barbara Leonie Picard, describes a per- 
ilous journey from Sussex, across the 
length of England, into hostile Scotland. 
Doubling the peril of the journey is the 
total inexperience of the travelers, ten- 
year-old Alys de Renneville and the 
fourteen-year-old serf Hugh, best friend 
and foster-brother of Robin de Renne- 
ville. Robin and his father Sir Robert 
are reported dead, after the Battle of 
Bannockburn. A badly wounded knight, 
however, brings to Alys a message from 
her father and her brother: they are 
being held for ransom in Scotland. Alys 
cannot persuade her elders that the mes- 
sage is authentic. Carrying two kerchiefs 
heavy with the family jewels, Alys, with 
the faithful Hugh, eludes pursuit and 
ultimately manages the journey. 

Ransom for a Knight is a long, de- 
tailed book whose movement matches 
the slow pace of the youngsters’ travel- 
ing. The adventures are always interest- 
ing, but always in a low key. The author 
has an impressive amount of knowledge 
about medieval England, and she uses 
a great portion of it in Ransom for a 
Knight, pausing for a chapter, for in- 
stance, with Alys in Conventry, to de- 
scribe the Play of the Nativity and to 
quote passages of the dialogue through 
four leisurely pages. 

If young readers, in the fashion of 
young readers, skip over some of the 
extraneous material in Ransom for a 
Knight, they will still derive reading 
pleasure and a certain general historical 
impression from the carefully, intelli- 
gently written book. 

An unusually interesting setting is the 
main attraction of WILDERNESS 
TEACHER, by Zachary Ball and Myra 
Fowler. The setting is South Florida, 
just before the turn of the century. To 
this wilderness comes fifteen - year - old 
Selina Williams, unhappily uprooted 
from her Cleveland home and separated 
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BaLx in THE Sxy, by Esther M. Douty. Illus- 
trated by Douglas Gorsline. 190 pp. Holt. 
$2.75. Ages 11l-up. 

Tue Botp Heart, by Josephine Phelan. Illus- 
trated by Jerry Lazare. 182 pp. St. Martin’s 
Press (Great Stories of Canada). $2.75. 
Ages 12-16. 

A Book or Saints, by Mildred Criss. Ilus- 
trated with photographs. 156 pp. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00. Ages 10-14. 

Detectives tn Tocas, by Henry Winterfeld. 
Translated from the German by Richard 
and Clara Winston. Illustrated by Char- 
lotte Kleinert. 205 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75. Ages 10-14. 

A Doc For Davie’s Hitt, by Clare Bice. II- 
lustrated by the author. 120 pp. Macmil- 
lan. $3.00. Ages 8-12. 

Doorway IN THE Dark, by T. Morris Long- 
streth. 190 pp. Macmillan. $2.75. Ages 12- 
upi 

Ficutinc Farner Durry, by Virginia Lee 
Bishop and Jim Bishop. Illustrated by H. 
Lawrence Hoffman. 189 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy (Vision Books). $1.95. Ages 
9-14. 

Tue Grass Sirpper, by Eleanor Farjeon. I]- 
lustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. 187 pp. 
Viking. $2.75. Ages 9-13. 

IsLAND IN THE Bay, by Dorothy Simpson.. 184 
pp. Lippincott. $2.50. Ages 12-16. 


Joun CarroLt, Bisnop aNnp Patriot, by Mil- 
ton Lomask. Illustrated by Joshua Tolford. 
183 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy (Vision 
Books). $1.95. Ages 9-14. 


Kenny’s Winpow, by Maurice 
trated by the author. Unpa 
$2.00. Ages 6-10. 

Maritpa’s House, by Esther Willard Bates. 
Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. 213 pp. 
McKay. $3.00. Ages 8-12. 


Nrxotrine’s Career, by Margaret Maw. 188 
pp. Oxford. $3.00. Ages 12-up. 

Ransom For A Knicut, by Barbara Leonie 
Picard. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 
314 pp. Oxford. $3.25. Ages 12-up. 

Tue Runner, by Jane and Paul Annixter. 
220 pp. Holiday House. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

Senorira Oxay, by Nancy Hartwell. Illus- 
trated by Genia. 224 pp. Holt. $2.75. Ages 
12-up. 

To Bear a Ticer, by Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis. Illustrated by John Huehnergarth. 
215 pp. Winston. $2.95. Young adults. 

Too Many Sisters, by Jerrold Beim. Illus- 
trated by Dick Dodge. 47 pp. Morrow. 
$2.00. Ages 6-9. 

WiperneEss TEACHER, by Zachary Ball and 
Myra Fowler. Illustrated by Leonard Vos- 
burgh. 224 pp. Rand McNally. $2.75. Ages 
12-16. 
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apparently forever from her dream of 
becoming a teacher. Selina’s attacks of 
homesickness become fewer and fewer, 
however, as she busies herself around 
the homestead, meets her fellow pio- 
neers, and begins to learn some of the 
glories and many of the problems of 
the Florida wilderness. 

Inspired by the real need for a school, 
Selina courageously establishes one, in 
an abandoned shack. She manages to 
assemble the necessary pupils, and the 
better part of the necessary equipment, 
but she reckons without the opposition 
of the settlement’s leading citizen and 
without the destructive vagaries of the 
tropical climate. 

Selina’s teaching is only a part of her 
Florida story. She has heavy adventures 
in the wilderness country, including 
sharing a search for a child lost deep in 
the dusky Everglades, manning a coastal 
lighthouse during a severe storm, and 
saving her pupils in a hurricane. Many 
of the adventures are coincidental, read- 
ing like short stories inserted in the 
whole. Wilderness Teacher has interest, 
but it generates an impression of ama- 
teurism in planning and in writing. 


NIKOLINE’S CAREER, by Mar- 


garet Maw, also deals with the difficul- 
ties and the rewards of pioneer school- 
teaching. On her first teaching assign- 
ment, Nikoline, a young Mormon girl, 
presides over a one-room school-house in 
Utah in the 1890's. Her professional 
problems are familiar—the hostile pupil, 
the disapproving parent, the hysteria of 
an all-school public performance—and 
are handled with predictable success. 
Her personal problems revolve around 
the choice of the right boy, granted that 
she can give up her career for any boy. 
Nikoline’s Career could well have 
been an adjunct to a teacher’s manual; 
strictly professional thinking is lengthy, 
and classroom procedures are detailed 
throughout the pages of the book. The 
style is always awkward. When one of 
her boy friends asks Nikoline to accom- 
pany him to monthly dances, she re- 
fuses, explaining, “‘Your scientific stud- 
ies and assistant teaching are’ as de- 
manding on your time, thought and en- 
ergy as my teaching is on mine.’” Un- 
likely or not, this is the type of dialogue 
that ultimately wins this young man. 
Little of the historical background 
comes through. The Mormon characters 
address each other as Brother and Sis- 
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ter, and there is an interesting bit about 
a Mormon young man’s assignment to 
the sect’s foreign missions. But on the 
whole there is not enough Mormon data 
present to make the book an item of 
historical interest and value. Nikoline’s 
Career is a plodding, old-fashioned ex- 
position of a great number of the petty 
problems of pedagogy. 

Patricia O’Kane, heroine of SENO- 
RITA OKAY, by Nancy Hartwell, is 
about to enter her senior year in high 
school, content in the familiar surround- 
ings of home, and reasonably happy in 
the attentions newly paid her by the 
class hero. Her placid life is disrupted 
by the announcement from a lawyer 
that she is heiress to one thousand dol- 
lars, to be used only for a winter's study 
at an art school in a small Mexican 
town. Triss’ benefactor is a former high- 
school art teacher who had always en- 
couraged the girl to broaden her hori- 
zons. 

Triss makes friends and achieves suc- 
cess during her Mexican winter. The 
friends include a likable pair of Amer- 
ican twins, a romantic Mexican cabal- 
lero, and a charming villain with a black 
patch over one eye. Her final success is 
the acquisition of a scholarship to Chi- 
cago’s Art Institute. 

Senorita Okay is sharply separated 
from reality. Its highly improbable plot 
is one thing. Its total disregard of the 
likely reactions of normal people in any 
and all of its situations is quite another. 
Even in its attempted serious moments, 
the book is froth. The ending has a 
touch of the ludicrous. And the style fits 
the total impression of inadeauacy. 

In A BOOK OF SAINTS, Mildred 
Criss discusses briefly the Holy Family, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, St. Jude, St. Paul, St. Christoph- 
er and St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Joan of Arc, and St. Theresa of 
Lisieux. St. Joan of Arc and St. Theresa 
receive the best treatment, in the way 
of coherence and vivacity in the stating 
of facts. 

The other portraits are at best pedes- 
trian. The book has a distracting num- 
ber of footnoted quotations, not all of 
them, by any means, recognizably nec- 
essary. In an_ introductory chapter, 
“Speaking of Saints,” the author ex- 
plains the Beatitudes, and in subsequent 
chapters forces the form of this explana- 
tion upon the material at hand, whether 
or not the material is receptive. She also 
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indulges in extraneous moralizing, and 
is guilty of some badly stylized writing. 
Possibly of some value as a reference 


book, A Book of Saints is a far from dis- 
tinguished production. 


pam Puetan, in THE BOLD 
HEART, tells the story of a great 
and beloved Canadian missionary, Fa- 
ther Lacombe. A native Canadian, the 
priest went into the western plains north 
of the U.S. border before that territory 
was part of Canada, when it was still 
the property of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and was dominated by the Chief 
Factors or Traders sent out by the Com- 
pany. 

Father Lacombe’s story reveals his 
love and concern for the Indians, and 
outlines the help he gave to all—Indian, 
halfbreed, white man, government ofh- 
cial, trader, private citizen. Impressive 
is the geographical difference in the re- 
lations between Indian and white. Vio- 
lence and treachery on the parts of both 
was the rule south of the U.S.-Canadian 
border, the exception on the northern 
side, according to this book. 

Josephine Phelan’s undramatic man- 
ner of telling Father Lacombe’s story 
takes a little getting used to. The young 
American reader, accustomed to a high- 
ly-seasoned style, may at first find it flat. 
But after a few chapters the interest of 
the story itself takes hold, and the plain 
presentation of facts becomes peculiarly 
attractive. 

A new Vision Book, JOHN CAR- 
ROLL, BISHOP AND PATRIOT, by 
Milton Lomask, is in large part a frank 
fictionalization of the first American 
Catholic Bishop’s boyhood in Maryland; 
only the last third of the book, based on 
Carroll's adult life, is factual. In an in- 
troductory note, however, the author 
identifies the fiction and the facts upon 
which it is based. 

A readable and consistently interest- 
ing book, John Carroll, Bishop and Pa- 
triot, describes life on a Maryland 
plantation before the American Revolu- 
tion, and points out the difficulties a 
Catholic family faced in giving their 
children a Catholic education. Young 
Jacky had to cross the ocean in order to 
get such an education; if, on this jour- 
ney, authorities had discovered his des- 
tination, the Jesuit school St. Omer in 
Flanders, they would have returned him 
summarily to his home. 

In the closing chapters, the author has 





skillfully selected and dramatized several 
incidents from Bishop Carroll’s life, suc- 
cessfully conveying an impression of the 
problems of such a life, and painting a 
portrait of the man who had to meet 
these problems. 

John Carroll, Bishop and Patriot, de- 
serves to be widely read outside Amer- 
ican history classes, to which it is a nat- 
ural supplement. 

Another Vision Book, FIGHTING 
FATHER DUFFY, by Virginia Lee 
Bishop and Jim Bishop, tells the story 
of a priest who became a national hero 
for his work as chaplain of the famous 
“Fighting Sixty-Ninth” Regiment dur- 
ing World War I. 

A chaplain’s daily life is devoted to 
hundreds of small, important services to 
his men, and very few of these activities 
lend themselves to dramatization in a 
book for young readers. The authors, 
searching for action scenes in the most 
important part of the book—the war 
years, broaden the story into a sort of 
history of the entire Sixty-Ninth Regi- 
ment. The results are not happy. 

Esther M. Douty does very well by 
the fabulous subject of her biography, 
BALL IN THE SKY. He is John Wise, 
one of the first American balloonists, 
and certainly one of the most serious. 

The notion of floating through the 
sky intrigued the young John so might- 
ily that he could plan no other activity 
for his future. His interest was rooted 
in a scientifically sound fascination, an 
intellectual possession of the type that 
has repeatedly, through history, held 
dreamers to their dreams long before the 
world was ready for the forward step 
which they saw with such clarity that 
any delay was a frustration. John Wise 
was doomed to failure in the realization 
of his greatest dream, of floating with a 
balloon across the Atlantic Ocean. In his 
frequent ascensions, the majority of 
them at carnivals and civic celebrations, 
he had done what scientific research his 
limited equipment allowed, and he was 
morally certain that there existed in the 
air, above 1200 feet, a great current 
which invariably flowed west to east, 
and would carry a balloon along with 
it from America to Europe. A hundred 
years later, American pilots of World 
War II renamed Wise’s great river of 
air the Jet Stream. 

Ball in the Sky is full of impressive 
incident, including Wise’s attempt to put 
his knowledge of ballooning to Union 
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use during the American Civil War. 
Stylistically, the book is average. Its facts 
are heady and exciting as the very no- 
tion of ballooning, and should alert the 
interest of girls as well as boys. 


fp YRERCTIVES IN TOGAS, by 
Henry Winterfeld, is a mystery 
story set in ancient Rome, and inspired 
by a relic scribble found during excava- 
tions in Pompeii. On the wall of a tem- 
ple had been scrawled the words Caius 
asinus est, which is translated through- 
out the story as Caius is a dumbbell. 

Caius and six other boys of wealthy 
families are pupils at the Xanthos 
School, an outstanding grammar school 
presided over by a Greek mathematician. 
A school-boy brawl between the lazy, 
practical joker Caius and Rufus, the son 
of a famous general, results in near- 
tragedy. The morning after the fight, 
the temple of Minerva, dedicated to the 
Emperor himself, bears on one of its 
sacred, whitewashed walls, a legend in 
red paint: Caius is a dumbbell. Rufus 
is the obvious suspect, and according to 
the harsh laws of pagan Rome, he is 
liable to imprisonment for his crime. 

His school-fellows, including Caius, 
undertake to prove Rufus’ innocence. In 
the course of their investigation, they 
tangle with Caius’ important father; 
with their own mysteriously - assaulted, 
sharp-tongued teacher; with the super- 
intendent of the Bath of Diana, and 
with a sinister foreign soothsayer. Their 
adventures are complicated indeed, and 
lively enough for today’s young reader, 
who will conclude that the ancient set- 
ting lends ingenious touches to the ex- 
citing affair at hand. Incidental to the 
mystery is the absorbing background of 
boys’ life in ancient Rome. 

A DOG FOR DAVIE’S HILL, by 
Clare Bice, is a boy-and-his-dog story set 
on a sheep farm in the highlands of 
Scotland. Davie yearns for two things 
in life, a good telescope and a good dog 
—both necessities in handling the sheep 
on the hill. The good glass seems an im- 
possible wish, but the good dog suddenly 
appears. A beautiful young collie, he is 
the frisky companion of an old vaga- 
bond who wanders the roads dreaming 
and singing of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
and giving nary a helpful thought to his 
dog. The old man entrusts the care of 
the puppy to Davie while he wanders 
off to look for a resting place in his ill- 
ness. 
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Training the collie to be a good sheep 
dog is the most frustrating thing Davie 
has ever done. The dog follows Davie’s 
commands for a brief spell, but seems 
natively so high-spirited as to be irre- 
sponsible. Despairing of final success 
with the dog, Davie nevertheless grows 
to love the collie intensely. What hap- 
pens to sober the pup’s wildness and 
how he proves his high breeding are 
major story lines. They are spaced with 


colorful scenes of highland life, in the~ 


cosy homes and on the majestic hills. 
Mystery and adventure are nicely inte- 
grated. 

A Dog for Davie’s Hill is a dog story 
with mature meaning, for Davie is a 
type of the highland shepherd with dis- 
tinctive wisdom and courage, and his 
dog is one of the breed that is traditional 
companion to the man and partner to 
the worker, the Border Collie, “the 
world’s cleverest and most accomplished 
dog. . . .” The author's descriptive text 
is as evocative as his illustrations, and 
his handling of characterization and dia- 
log is skilful. 

In MARILDA’S HOUSE, by Esther 
Willard Bates, a twelve-year-old orphan 
girl struggles to keep for herself . the 
New Hampshire house which has be- 
longed to her family since before the 
American Revolution. Marilda lived in 
the house with her mother and father, 
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and not only is it her only inheritance 
from her parents, it is her haven for 
dreams and plays that give her a much- 
needed realization of herself. The attic 
of the old house is full of mementos of 
long-dead ancestors, whose stories Ma- 
rilda learned from her father. When she 
plays in the attic, Marilda is no longer 
mefely a ward of the state—she is a 
Dunbar to whom the lovely house be- 
longs by every right. 

There is a chattel mortgage on much 
of the furniture, and a delinquent tax 
bill on the building itself. Marilda’s 
cause seems hopeless. But she is offered 
the enthusiastic help of three summer 
visitors, children of nearly her own age, 
and at book’s conclusion, her house is at 
least promised to her future. 

Marilda’s House is a warm and well- 
written book, blending minutiae of 
American history into a pleasant, mod- 
ern New England scene. The house be- 
comes as fascinating to the reader as it 
is.to Marilda. Its salvation is accom- 
plished in a credible way, with accom- 
panying excitement and high feeling. 

THE GLASS SLIPPER, by Eleanor 
Farjeon, is a charming amplification of 
the Cinderella story. All of the princi- 
pals have been given enriched personal- 
ities, and the settings are carefully, lov- 
ingly described. There is still magic in 
the tale, but in Miss Farjeon’s handling, 
it is a subsidiary to the loveliness of Cin- 
derella, which includes a most fetching- 
ly sunny disposition. 

The Glass Slipper is a happy choice 
for family reading. There is hearty hu- 
mor for the sharing, and there-are en- 
tertaining passages of fast-tripping or 
musical rimes that will bear repeating. 
The illustrations are by Ernest H. Shep- 
ard, at his finest; they are graphic, evo- 
cative, and delightfully consonant with 
the mood of the text. The Cinderella 
story seems like such a natural choice 
for an elongated telling that one might 
be inclined to minimize Miss Farjeon’s 
offering. It is, however, a uniquely ac- 
complished one, compounded of affec- 
tion for the traditional tale, imaginative 
devotion to the characters, and an artist's 
control of sprightly style. 

KENNY’S WINDOW is illustrator 
Maurice Sendak’s first solo flight. Young 
Kenny seeks entry into a lovely dream- 
garden. A rooster with four feet gives 
him seven open-sesame questions, and 
Kenny sets about discovering the an- 
swers. Some of the questions and some 
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of the answers have a happy and a con- 
vincing logic. But this undeniable right- 
ness, which is a thing of much appeal 
to six-year-olds, is unfortunately only 
spotty throughout the text. 

Much of Kenny’s Window is murky; 
some of it is personal. It follows a cur- 
rently popular trend in books for this 
age-group (youngsters grown beyond 
picture-books) toward random sugges- 
tion calling for its completion upon the 
shaky inexperience of the young, rather 
than pointing toward the newly per- 
ceivable existence of fact in an adult 
world. | 

The other side of the coin, pure imag- 
ination, is scarred, too. There is not in 
this book the organization and the orig- 


inality of the traditional and perennially 
appealling fairy story. 

TOO MANY SISTERS, by Jerrold 
Beim, is a single-incident story about a 
young boy who has four sisters, “too 
many sisters.” To escape them and their 
feminine clutter, he joins his friends in 
the building of a clubhouse. But when 
the clubhouse needs defense against a 
group of rivals who begin a snowball 
fight, it is Mike’s sisters who turn the 
tide of battle. 

The writing in Too Many Sisters is 
clean and straight-forward, but the 
whole is slight on every count and can- 
not in any way be considered even a 
serious consideration of the only-boy 
problem much less a solution of sorts. 





George Orwell 
(Continued from page 6) 


fore it was useless to attempt to build an 
ethical system on religious impulses 
which did not exist. But he came in- 
creasingly to see that the preservation 
of the decencies was of the first impor- 
tance, that religion did provide a reason 
for decent behaviour, if only one could 
believe it, and that it was far from easy 
to provide a substitute reason—a motive 
for decency—to fill the gap if religion 
had to be abandoned. “The major prob- 
lem of our time,” he wrote, “is the decay 
of the belief in personal immortality.” 

The first book in which he had con- 
sidered this argument was his novel A 
Clergyman’s Daughter, which he wrote 
before The Road to Wigan Pier. The 
novel is not in itself a very good one. It 
did not enjoy great success and Orwell 
liked it the least of all his books. It was 
for many years out of print and has only 
recently been reissued. The story is that 
of a clergyman’s daughter who is, at the 
beginning of the book, a pious believer 
and the pillar of the parish. She suffers 
a loss of memory and then after various 
adventures recovers all her previous per- 
sonality except for her religious faith. 
But she returns to the outward practice 
of that faith, although it can no longer 
have any meaning for her. She derives 
a certain comfort from the “seemliness” 
of that outward practise. 


She looked forward to her Sunday mornings 
as blessed interludes of peace; and that not 
only because Sunday morning meant a res- 
pite from Mrs. Creevy’s prying eye and 
nagging voice. In another and deeper sense 
the atmosphere of the church was soothing 
and reassuring to her. For she perceived 
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that in all that happens in the church, how- 
ever absurd and cowardly its supposed pur- 
pose may be, there is something—it is hard 
to define but something—of decency, of 
spiritual comeliness, that is not easily found 
in the world outside. It seemed to her, even 
though you no longer believe it, it is bet- 
ter to go to church than not; better to fol- 
low in the ancient ways than to drift in 
rootless freedom. She knew very well that 
she would never again be able to utter a 
prayer and mean it; but she knew also that 
for the rest of her life she must continue 
with the observances to which she had been 
bred. Just this much remained to her of the 
faith that had once, like bones in a living 
frame, held all her life together. 
At the same time she is under no illu- 
sion that the gap between faith and un- 
faith is absolute. 
In every detail of your life, if no ultimate 
purpose redeemed it, there was a quality of 
greyness, of desolation, that could never be 
described, but which you could feel like a 
physical pang at your heart. . . . There was, 
she saw clearly, no possible substitute for 
faith; no pagan acceptance of life as sufh- 
cient to itself, no pantheistic cheer-up stuff, 
no pseudo-religion of “progress,” with vi- 
sions of glittering Utopias and ant-heaps of 
steel and concrete. It is all or nothing. 
Either life on earth is a preparation for 
something greater and more lasting, or it is 
meaningless, dark and dreadful. 
Something of the same point is 
made in the last book which Orwell 
published before World War II, Com- 
ing Up for Air. Coming Up for Air is 
the autobiography of a cheerfully amor- 
al salesman, George Bowling, foreseeing 
the inevitability of coming calamity and 
reminiscently regretting the better times 
of his boyhood. Like Orwell himself, 
George Bowling takes it for granted that 
religion is nonsense and that there can 





be no question of anybody believing it. 
Yet among the memories of the “good 
life” of his boyhood for which he sighs 
was the memory of the Anglican 
Church which he used to attend. 

The war of course presented nakedly 
and uncompromisingly the challenge of 
the “stream-lined men” to those who 
still believed in kindliness and “decen- 
cy.” In the England of the future, if 
kindliness and decency were to be vic- 
torious, religious observance would still 
play its part, but only as one item in a 
composite and sentimental picture. In 
the new classless England of the future 
there would still be “maiden ladies bik- 
ing off to early service on a Sunday 
morning.” Yet there was no question in 
Orwell's mind of religion returning to 
England as a serious intellectual force. 
He was under no illusion how largely 
the decay of religious belief must share 
in the responsibility for the coming of the 
“stream-lined men” whom he detested. 

There is little doubt that the modern cult 
of power worship is bound up with the 
modern man’s feeling that life here and 
now is the only life there is. If death ends 
everything, it becomes much harder to be- 
lieve that you can be in the right even if 
you are defeated. Statesmen, nations, the- 
ories, causes, are judged almost inevitably 
by the test of material success. Supposing 
that one can separate the two phenomena, 
I would say that the decay of belief in per- 
sonal immortality has been as important as 
the rise of machine civilisation. . . . I do 
not want the belief in life after death to 
return, and in any case it is not likely to 
return. What I do point out is that its dis- 
appearance has left a big hole and that we » 
ought to take note of that fact. .. . One 
cannot have any worthwhile picture of the 
future unless one realises how much we 
have lost by the decay of Christianity. 

In Animal Farm this decay of reli- 
gious belief plays no prominent part. 
Religion only appears in the form of 
Moses, the raven, who attempts to divert 
the attention of the animals from their 
present misery by telling them absurd 
tales about the Sugar Candy Mountains 
above the sky where “it was Sunday sev- 
en days a week, clover was in season 
all the year round and lump-sugar and 
linseed oil grew on the hedges.” Moses 
vanishes from Animal Farm in the first 
triumph of the revolution but reappears 
in its days of decadence and his voice is 
used by Napoleon to quiet the discon- 
tent of the other animals at their lot. 

But in the years after the war, in his 


essay on Koestler, Orwell returns to his 


argument that religion, if only we could 
believe it to be true, would convenient- 
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ly provide a motive for virtue, but, alas, 
we cannot believe it to be true. But 
he is becoming increasingly doubtful 
whether without its aid virtue and cour- 
age will prove themselves strong enough 
to stand up against the “stream-lined 
men” who are passionate to impose their 
tyranny upon mankind. 

In the world of Nineteen Eighty-Four 
we are given the prophecy of a society 
in which those forces have proved strong 
enough to impose themselves on the up- 
holders of decency. The only positive 
mention of anything to do with religion 
is the reference to the old picture of St. 
Clement Dane’s in the upper-room at 
the antique shop. There Charrington, 
the antique-dealer, asks Winston Smith 
if he remembers what churches were 
and Winston remembers them from his 
youth. Indeed it is also in the belfry of 
the old disused church in Buckingham- 
shire that Winston and Julia have their 
second assignation. But there is no ques- 
tion in Nineteen Eighty-Four of church- 
es being used as churches. Religion has 
simply passed out of existence—appar- 
ently even among the proles. It is a 
curiosity why for the master of the In- 
ner Party machine—the expositor, so far 
as the book goes, of party policy and 
party tyranny—Orwell chooses an Irish- 
man, O’Brien. (Inthe television version 
in England O’Brien is made to be an 
Irish American, but there is no sugges- 
tion that the O’Brien of Orwell’s crea- 
tion was an American.) The reason for 
his choice of an Irishman was, I fancy, 
that he believed Catholicism created an 
authoritarian habit of mind, that no 
modern man could sincerely hold reli- 
gious beliefs, that therefore an intelli- 
gent Irishman, once he left Ireland, 
would almost certainly drop his religion, 
but that his religious past would make 
him more apt to become a totalitarian 
tyrant. The master of the authoritarian 
state was more likely to be an ex-Cath- 
olic, like Hitler or Mussolini, than an 
ex-Protestant. However that may be, 
what is obvious is that on the nihilistic 
principles which they have in common, 
it is clear that O’Brien has the better of 
the debate in the torture chamber with 
Winston Smith. If there are no values, 
if there is no God and no future life, 
what purpose is served by obstinately 
maintaining that there are four fingers 
rather than five, when there is no chance 
that any other person will ever know of 
your persistence? It is true that O’Brien 
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is also in the last analysis mad—that it is 
equally senseless for him to give himself 
to the service of this sadistic machine 
which, he must well know, will in the 
end turn against and crush him, too, in 
its senseless craving for victims of its 
power. But what comfort is that for 
Winston Smith? In fact the conclusion 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four is a conclusion 
of total despair. The principles by which 
Goldstein — if Goldstein exists — would 
overthrow the party are so evil that his 
alternative would clearly be as bad as 
the party’s rule. A world without God is 
a world without hope, and the decencies 
are going down to inevitable defeat. 


W THEN, it may be wondered, did 
one who fought so unremittingly 
for the decencies, who valued them so 
strongly, who saw so clearly their de- 
pendence upon religion, yet so obsti- 
nately maintain that religion was inad- 
missible, simply because—if so it was— 
a mere passing fashion forbade it. 

It is a curiosity. The best answer to 
this curiosity can perhaps be found in 
his “Reflections on Gandhi,” published 
toward the end of his life. In that essay 
he maintains that Gandhi was a saint 
and defines sanctity as the attitude of a 
man who assumes “that God exists and 
that the world of solid objects is an illu- 
sion to be escaped from.” The saint, he 
says, is a man who wholly renounces 
the world, and most of us not only are 
not saints but do not want to be saints. 
“Many people genuinely do not want 
to be saints. . . . One must choose be- 
tween God and Man, and all ‘radicals’ 
and ‘progressives’ from the mildest Lib- 
eral to the most extreme Anarchist have 
in effect chosen Man.” 

Now the obvious answer is that this 
may very well be a valid criticism of 
certain Oriental religions or of certain 
purely deistic religions, but that the 
Christian religion in no wise calls on its 
saints to be indifferent to the world in 
this sense. On the contrary it inculcates 
in us a double duty—bids us love our 
neighbour as well as love God—reminds 
us in Johnson’s phrase of those of our 
neighbours whom we find naturally un- 
loveable that “these are they for whom 
their Omnipotent Creator did not dis- 
dain to die.” There may be a danger in 
an unqualified dependence on a God 
Who stands alone, but the Christian 
tradition bids us turn not to such a God 
but to a God Who became Man. Now 


it is, I think, just to say that Orwell 
did not so much reject the doctrine of 
an Incarnate God as that he never con- 
sidered it. The religion he rejected as 
unacceptable was a purely unitarian re- 
ligion. The full Christian doctrine has 
by no means these inhuman qualities 
which rightly repelled him in Gandhi's 
faith. It is the tragedy that a man who 
saw so clearly the bankruptcy of “no re- 
ligion” should have ~*died before his 
quickly moving mind had brought him 
to an understanding of what the Chris- 
tian religion was. Whether he could 
have abated his anti-Catholic prejudices, 
founded on the unfortunate « accident 
that he came across Catholicism in the 
guise of a defender of power politics, is 
a further matter, but at least one so 
deeply filled with the love of God could 
well have found a natural resting place 


in the Church of England. 





The Brief for Murder 
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rooms in literature is alone worth the 
price of the book. 

Maurice Proctors THE RIPPER 
(Harper, $2.75) has the hallmark of 
authenticity which is evident in all of 
this ex-policeman’s work, and involves 
the reader in an investigation of the 
brutal murder ct a young wife, in which 
suspicion is focused on her husband. 

When three winners of local beauty 
contests are strangled, Inspector West 
and his assistant Sergeant Turnbull, 
who has the native talent of a blood- 
hound and the manners of a prima- 
donna, leap into action in a fast-moving 
tale of murder in London, THE BEAU- 
TY QUEEN KILLER by John Creasy 
(Harper, $2.75). 

A final recommendation for aspirant 
authors is THE MYSTERY WRIT- 
ER’S HANDBOOK (Harper, $3.95), 
edited by Herbert Brean for the Mys- 
tery Writers of America. Such old pros 
as Anthony Boucher, Ben Benson, John 
Dickson Carr and a host of others give 
specific advice and suggestions to the 
beginning writer. This might be one for 
the journalism section of the college 
library as well as for readers who nour- 
ish a secret desire to try their hand at 
mystery fiction. 

Sad to tell, none of the books re- 
viewed for this column seem suitable for 
teen-age reading. 
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Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 21) 


best school and seat of a good English 
Literature department. Ed Wehrle, a 
former instructor at Notre Dame and 
presently teaching for the Army educa- 
tion program in Japan reports that more 
students read, discuss, and write about 
these two writers than all the others 
combined. “It’s the Eliot of The Waste 
Land that is loved here,” he says, “the 
Christian Eliot is not understood. The 
same with Greene. He is popular for 
those works which present a horrible pic- 
ture of life and the desperate nature of 
man’s motives and failures—man whose 
feeble efforts do little to change his fate. 
They see only the externals of his work. 
Subtract grace from Greene and you 
have a good summation of the Japanese 
world view: grim, full of meaningless 
horror.” 
© 

Lippincott will be publishing a new 
Louis de Wohl novel this Fall, The Last 
Crusader. Mr. de Wohl says that it is to 
be the story of Don Juan of Austria and 
will include action scenes from the 
famous battle of Lepanto. He writes that 
The Last Crusader will be even longer 
than The Spear (now published in over 
fifteen countries) and gives this vigorous 
run-down of his reading tastes: 

“You asked me about the books I most 
enjoyed. Not so easy to answer, for a 
voracious reader like me. My tastes, I 
think, are catholic as well as Catholic. 
In younger years I used to read a good 
deal of Indian esoteric literature, only to 
discover that St. Teresa of Avila knew 
much more and said it much better and 
that two lines of St. John of the Cross 
contained greater and purer truth than 
fat volumes about Indian Philosophy. 

“Jacques Maritain is a treasure of wis- 
dom, bless him. Etienne Gilson is an- 
other master, Matin D’Arcy is a third. 
Pieper’s work on St. Thomas Aquinas is 
a classic: But it is impossible to mention 
them and not to mention St. Thomas 
himself and indeed St. Augustine. 

“For lighter hours there is C. S. Lewis 
with his magnificent knack of putting 
difficult things simply. 

“In the world of fiction, where to be- 
gin? I still read Kipling with joy and 
even old Rider Haggard. I love to sail 
with Captain Hornblower, to solve cases 
with Erle Stanley Gardner's Perry 
Mason and Della Street, with Ngaio 
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Marsh’s elegant sleuth Roderick Alleyn 
and Dorothy Sayers’ slightly oldfashion- 
ed Lord Peter Whimsey. I admire the 
way in which Graham Greene creates 
atmosphere in a few lines, I chuckle 
with Bruce Marshall’s Scottish priests, I 
plunge into science fiction, I re-read the 
classic plays of the great masters, the 
poetry of Goethe, of the Bard, the cold 
sparkle of an occasional Shaw (the 
heartless wonder). 

“It just never ends—especially as I love 
to re-read what is dear to my heart and 
there is much of that. 

“As for my dislikes, they can be 
bundled together into a simple formula: 
I dislike all that is destructive, negative, 
slipshod and shabby, all that glamorizes 
false ideals, the whining of the senti- 
mentalists, the brighteyed wishful think- 
ing of modern builders of another tower 
of Babel. I have a deep aversion against 
the writer who merely observes instead 
of making his own beliefs felt. Either he 
has not got any, in which case I am not 
interested in his work; or he is afraid of 
showing them in which case I am still 
less interested. I dislike writers selling 
dirt, vulgarity or bombast. And I con- 
fess a peculiar distaste for books whose 
‘heroes’ are ‘crazy, mixed-up kids’ of any 
age. I don’t believe that a book dealing 
with slum-dwellers, racketeers, moronic 
families or psychoanalytical borderline- 
cases is for that reason high literature. . . 
And I think one of the finest things 
about Catholic fiction is that the death 
of the hero or heroine may well consti- 
tute a happy end. Indeed it may be the 
only happy end one can be sure of. Most 
novels in our days—if they have a happy 
end—find it, like most ‘movies,’ in the 
kiss of two reunited lovers. But this, 
surely, is not the end at all, except per- 
haps in the words of Winston Chur- 
chill ‘the end of the beginning’ .. .” 

« 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy announces 
a new series dealing with the lives of 
the saints for younger children (5 to 8) 
to be entitled Junior Vision Books. The 
new JV series Cinitials they insist on 
using in spite of the obvious pun pos- 
sibilities) will be illustrated and retail 
for approximately $1.25. As in the Vi- 
sion Books line (for 9 to 15 year-olds) 
each of these volumes will be written 


by an established Catholic author and 





will have an imprimatur. The JV’s will 
start coming in 1957 at the rate of eight 
books a year. 

* 

Obituary notes: Johannes Joergensen, 
world famous Danish writer, convert 
(see Books on Trial, June-July, 1955), 
and biographer of Saint Catherine of 
Siena and Saint Francis of Assisi died 
in Svenbord, Denmark at the age of 90. 
. . . Books on Trial reviewer and Chi- 
cago-area journalist, Miss Mariedthe 
Ward died recently in a Rochester 
(Minn.) hospital. She was 34. . . . Gio- 
vanni Papini, atheist-convert, author of 
sixty-five books and fiery Italian literary 
land-mark died in Florence at the age of 
75. His most famous book: a classic Life 
of Christ published in 1921. 





Pope Pius XIl 
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single book, it is necessary to take into 
account the mystery surrounding the 
progress and secret activity of ideas and 
images in the mind. Apparent forgetful- 
ness can be an illusion; what the mind 
has once recorded lives in it like a leaven 
of life or death and can be the origin of 
a new taste for spiritual values and can 
likewise be the start of an interior cor- 
rosion and deep wound. 

Therefore, a respect for the reader on 
one hand and for truth and morals on 
the other presents publishers with the 
grave duty of weighing their responsi- 
bility when they offer to the public, 
with all the modern means of pre-form- 
ing opinion, a work susceptible of in- 
fluencing souls. Indeed it is not only 
masterpieces that have this power to in- 
fluence; so also do all those works which 
answer the often unknown or unac- 
knowledged desires of the multitude. 
An unscrupulous merchant can exploit 
them; a man of honor will courageously 
take care not to. 

There remains a positive work to un- 
dertake, and We know that some sound 
and auspicious beginnings have met 
with success. Publishers can be the 
source of social, intellectual and spiritual 
movements; they can penetrate one or 
more of these groups so widespread to- 
day, ranged like an army at the front; 
they can influence libraries, that peace- 
ful army which seeks to serve men, in 
the face of those others who seek only 
to exploit them and who ultimately dis- 
honor them. The greatest contribution 
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of a publisher would be, without a 
doubt, to discover what the public most 
needs in the domain of the true, the 
beautiful and the good, to find and en- 
courage the talents able to respond to 
this profound need of souls and, finally, 
to satisfy these souls by presenting, in 
the most attractive format, the most solid 
spiritual food which is forever precious. 
Such should be, We believe, your ideal, 
and because We are persuaded of the 
great importance of your work, We be- 
seech the all-powerful God to help you 
vigorously to accomplish it. And with 
this inténtion, We impart to all of you 
here present, to your families and to 
those who are dear to you Our Apostolic 
Benediction. 





Catholicism in Novel 
(Continued from page 8) 


continued since then right up to our 
own times, developing, in some cases to 
an outright attack on Christian morality 
as well as belief. 

Side by side with it, of course, must 
be taken into account the emergence of 
certain Catholics as novelists who have 
presented with some effect a very dif- 
ferent outlook on life. Alfred Noyes, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Shane Leslie, An- 


tonia White, Evelyn Waugh, Graham - 


Greene, Bruce Marshall (though I 
sometimes wonder what people outside 
the Church make of his somewhat naive 
picture of it), and a few others that 
readily occur to the mind, have in a 
certain measure redressed the balance. 
We have enjoyed, too, the benefit of 
translations from European languages: 
Mauriac and Bernanos come to offset 
the previously translated Zola and An- 
atole France, Sigrid Undset, Gertrude 
von Le Fort, Julian Green and others 
have helped to break down the tradi- 
tional insularity of the English novel 
from the faith of Europe. 

The last decades have seen the emer- 
gence of that much discussed phenom- 
enon the Catholic novel. It is to be won- 
dered indeed whether this is a useful 
and valid distinction any more than is 
the creation of separate categories in 
music, painting, ballet or the theatre as 
Catholic. St. Augustine’s Humani nihil 
a me alienum puto (“Nothing human 
is foreign to me”) is nearer to the truth 
here and links up admirably with Henry 
James and his definition: “A novel is in 
its broadest definition a personal, a di- 
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rect impression of life: that constitutes 
its value, which is greater or less accord- 
ing to the intensity of impression.” 
There is a danger perhaps that having 
in large seen the last of the anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice of last century that now, 
by leaning over backwards, we shall 
create a new sectarian insularity which 
of its nature is foreign to the whole con- 
cept of Catholicism. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 27) 


the large national ones. She has climbed 
Croagh Patrick four times: twice bare- 
foot, once in winter in the snow and 
once again on pilgrimage on the tradi- 
tional last Sunday of July. She has done 
the Lough Derg pilgrimage, which en- 
tails a three-day fast and. a twenty-four 
hour vigil. She has been to the island 
of Inismurray, where there used to be 
a pilgrimage; and she has sailed in a 
black Connemara hooker with its red- 
brown sail to Cruach MacDara in Gal- 
way Bay. She has done the difficult 
night pilgrimage of Glencolumbkille in 
Donegal. She went, too, to the Skellig 
Rock in Kerry, and followed in the foot- 
steps of St. Gobnet in Ballyvourney. All 
this is fascinatingly described in her lat- 
est book, Irish .Pilgrimage. At present 
she is writing a history of the Domin- 
ican Order in Ireland, a work entailing 
not only much research, but much tray- 
el, too, and much outdoor exploration of 
Mass rocks and ancient sites. 

Before I met her, I formed a mental 
image of Daphne Pochin Mould: a 





Aherla House, Aherla, County Cork: Daphne Mould’s residence 


gaunt Amazonian figure, always in 
nailed boots and burdened with a knap- 
sack and a climber’s rope, as she con- 
tended, alone on mountain tops, with 
the wind and rain. Formidable and su- 
perhuman were the words I mentally 
applied to this personage who seemed 
to have the endurance of granite. How 
different was the reality! Actually she is 
under average height, with a shy man- 
ner and a gentle, difident smile. She 
has an impish sense of humour, always 
on the alert, which makes her very good 
company. Her shafts are aimed mostly 
at herself. 

Once, when she was visiting the Scot- 
tish island of Uig, the gamekeeper there 
told her the old folklore tale about how 
Oscar slew the giant with the magic 
sword of Fionn. The recurrent refrain 
of the old story is “What is the use of 
a man without a sword” and these words 
haunted her afterwards. She was just 
then beginning her career as a writer 
and she decided that every artist, every 
writer, should have a definite mission, 
like a man with a.sword in his hand. 
She felt an aching desire for a sword 
of her own with which to fight evil, to 
attack. ignorance and superstition, to 
urge men on in the search for truth, and 
to liberate beauty in the world. But she 
did not then know where to find that 
sword. Strange destiny, was it not, that 
she should transplant herself from that 
English “garden” civilisation I have tried 
to describe and adapt herself to the 
rough-and-tumble, hurly-burly, of Irish 
country life before she could wield it 


at last, her sword of Fionn. 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 4) 


Mr. Woods’ idea of a trial is apparently 
different from mine. To me a trial presumes 
presentation and examination of facts, and 
arrival at a just verdict in the light of the 
facts submitted. The object of a trial is not, 
as Mr. Woods appears to believe, disapproval, 
censure or punishment—but simple justice. 

Quite certainly no title will appeal to all 
people any more than will all books. But to 
me Books on Trial is a distinctive title which 
I should not like to see changed. 

Ann Rutan 
Chamberlain, S.D. 


Editor: In this year of Frank Skeffiington and 
The Last Hurrah, don’t forget the sage ad- 
vice of another Irish politician—it doesn’t mat- 
ter what they say about you, but be sure they 
spell the name right! 
Joun Ketty 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE PRESENCE OF GRACE 


Editor: Being fond of cats, I derived much 
pleasure from the two stories about Fritz, the 
rectory cat, in The Presence of Grace, by J. 
F. Powers, reviewed so enthusiastically by 
Robert H. Flood, C.S.B., in the March issue 
of Books on Trial. 

When I read “Death of a Favorite,” I ex- 
perienced the shock of recognition upon reach- 
ing the concluding pages: I vividly recalled 
a sketch by the Austrian regional novelist 
Peter Rosegger (1843-1918), Eine Abelsber- 
ger Katze, included in his collection of stories, 
Feierabende (1887). Here, too, a priest is 
sorely annoyed by his superior’s pampering of 
the rectory cat, and he gains revenge by em- 
ploying the same “association” method. Other- 
wise there is no connection between the Pow- 
ers and Rosegger stories: the former introduces 
and develops a number of other motifs and is 
much longer than the latter, a sketch of 
scarcely four pages. 

It is quite possible that the two tales have 
a common source with respect to the associa- 
tion trick. The Rosegger sketch was included 
in a textbook, Nachlese, which was widely 
used in German language courses during the 
thirties. (I employed it at both Marquette and 
Ohio State universities.) Perhaps Mr. Powers 
became acquainted with it in this textbook 
edition. In any case it is amusing to reflect 
that perhaps the sketch made a lasting im- 
pression on him as far back as his early stu- 
dent days, because it deals with a rectory— 
which was to become his very special fictional 
province. 

Gerp A. GILLHOFF 


Washington, D.C. 


ADDED INFORMATION 


Editor: I notice that in his Books on Trial 
Spotlight “Lives of. the Saints,” Donald Att- 
water lists Maid of Orleans, by Sven Stolpe, 
as London, 1956. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to let your readers know that Pan- 
theon will publish this book on November 5th 
in this country. 

Katuryn Conway 
Pantheon Books 
New York, N.Y. 
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BOOK CLUB QUIZ 


Q. Is there any difference in Book Clubs? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What difference? 


A. They range from clubs that offer a steady diet of 
smut to clubs presenting spiritual reading; from 
clubs aimed at the general public to clubs directed 
to the specialist; from clubs satisfying with drivel 
the run-of-the-club reader, to clubs conscientiously 
trying to help the serious reader. 


Q. What advantages do they offer? 


A. Frequently none. But if a club offers the kind of 
books you want to read, you can simplify your book 
buying troubles and make substantial savings at the 
same time. 


Q. What kind of a club should | join? 


A. Perhaps none. But if you find such authors as Ro- 
mano Guardini, Thomas Merton, Ronald Knox, Henri 
Gheon, Sigrid Undset, Carryl Houselander, Evelyn 
Waugh, Jacques Maritain, Antonia White, G. B. 
Stern, Daniel Rops, Christopher Dawson and Hilaire 
Belloc your kind of writers—in short, if you are in- 
terested in reading as a means of education and 
mental and spiritual growth as well as entertain- 
ment—and if you don’t want to be loaded up with 
fancy bonus books you won't particularly want, but 
prefer instead a direct discount on every purchase 
(ranging from 25 to 40%) you might be interested 
in the Thomas More Book Club. That depends strict- 
ly upon your interest in the selections it offers. 


Q.. What are some of these selections you seem to be 
so proud of? 


A. Right, we are proud of them! They've been picked 
for adult Catholic readers who want something stim- 
ulating, provocative, even some controversial read- 
ing; but above all, intelligent, capable writing. If 
you enjoyed or wanted to read “‘’Pillar of Fire,”’ ““The 
Lord,”’ ‘Protestant Catholic Conflicts,’ “‘Beyond the 
Glass,” ‘Sign of Jonas,” ‘’Viper’s Tangle,” “The 
Making of a Moron,” ‘‘Dead Man in the Silver 
Market,” “Martin Luther,”” ““Mary Mother of God,”’ 
“Pardon and Peace,” ‘’My Daily Prayer,” or ““Cath- 
olicism in America,’’ then the Thomas More Book 
Club is definitely the one for you. 


Q. How do I join? 
A 


. Ah, you got the point! Write two words (no more, 
no less) on a post card and send it with your name 
and address to Department T, The Thomas More 
Book Club, 210 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, IlIli- 
nois—the two words: ‘Send information.” 
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The 
August 
Crop 
of 
Books: 








In an altogether delightful book, ARIGHT TO BE MERRY 
($3.00), Sister Mary Francis gives a wonderful picture of 
life in a Poor Clare convent. She never goes out of her 
way to amuse us, but the spirit of her Order is such that 
she could not give us a true picture without making us 
laugh. And laughter, as she says, is fortunately not for- 
bidden by her rule of silence. Everyone who reads this 
book says the same thing: ‘’But | had no idea Poor Clares 
were like this!” 


ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD by John Bligh 
S.J. ($3.00), is a study of every detail of the rite of 
Ordination. The author’s scholarship and devotion give 
us a deep understanding of this wonderful ceremony in 
which men are made God’s priests for all eternity. 


Two more books are ready in the New World Chester- 
ton series: WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE WORLD 
($3.00) and ALL THINGS CONSIDERED ($3.00). The 
first is Christian humanism at its highest, plus superb 
common sense: the one thing so apt to be lacking in 
those who diagnose the world’s troubles and their sug- 
gested remedies. The second is a collection of essays in 
which Chesterton turns his sharpest swords of anger and 
humor on a number of evils which we think of as espe- 
cially modern. It is hair-raising to realize that these es- 
says were written almost fifty years ago. 


ALL OR NOTHING ($3.50) by Murray Ballantyne is the 
story of the conversion of a Canadian whose name we 
all know as a Catholic journalist and radio commenta- 
tor. He came to the Church from Atheism at twenty- 
four, and in the twenty-three years since has spent a 
great part of his time in its service. 


On September 5th, look for these: 


A PATH THROUGH GENESIS by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 
($4.00) is the best possible introduction to the first book 
of the Bible. Father Vawter, a revolutionary in many 
ways, actually thinks that the beginning of the Bible is 
the best place to start reading it. It’s an idea—espe- 
cially now that you can get the Knox BIBLE in one vol- 
ume for $7.50. (Or $8.50 if you want the edition with 
eight pages for family records.) 


FAITH AND PREJUDICE and Other Unpublished Ser- 
mons by Cardinal Newman ($2.50) contains nine ser- 
mons, the only ones he preached as a Catholic priest 
which are available. 


Order from any bookstore 


The September number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET 
will contain full descriptions of all our Fall books: to get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 









































































FIDES 
~.MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDREN 


>DR. CHARLES BURNS 





+; A{prominent Catholic psychiatrist writes a popular book on the mental health of 

children. He helps parents, teachers and priests to recognize and deal with psychological 

problems of children. He speaks specifically about the maladjusted child, treatment, nat- 

: ural, development, sex in childhood, delinquency, adolescence, conscience, habits and dis- 
a ..cipline. Just released. $2.75 


>» CONVERSATION WITH CHRIST 


PETER THOMAS ROHRBACH, 0.C.D. 


“How can I meditate?” It is in response to this frank question that the book is writ- 
ten. An introduction to mental prayer, Conversation with Christ is a handbook for those 
seeking guidance in mental prayer. The book is an expansion of St. Teresa’s five gen- 
eral steps in meditation. Just released. $3.75 


SON OF THE CHURCH 


REV. LOUIS LOCHET 


Activity in the Church, purification in the Church, contemplation in the Church, 
these are the elements of apostolic spirituality. The book is a reflection on apostolic ac- 
tion and the enormous disproportion between the apostle’s love of men and his own 
innate weakness to reach so few men and for so short a time. Just released. $4.50 


THIS WAY TO GOD 


REV. JOHN ROSSI 
Foreword by Father James Keller, M.M. 


This is an unusual volume of meditations. Perhaps its most striking trait is its 
breadth. The reader is taken from the highest flights of the spiritual to the most con- 
crete situations of everyday life. A handy book that can be carried in your pocket or 
purse. Just released. $2.75 


Now ready in a paper edition 


YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 


EDITED BY EUGENE S. GEISSLER 


A popular book for parents, about children, that ranges from the very beginning of 
life within the mother to the problem of the adolescent. $1.00 Paper $2.95 Cloth 


The 3rd printing 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS 


BERNARD MEYER, M.M. 


A best-seller! Father Meyer tells us what we can do in Catholic Action. He shows 
us the many ways we can bring our religion into everyday life. He explains why the 
work of the Church will fail if the laity is not active. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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